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Edited with an Introduction and Notes by EvGAR EWInG BRANDON and 
MAURICE BAUDIN 
85c 
(Oxford French Series by American Scholars ) 

This brilliant comedy of manners by the author of “GIL BLAS” will intro- 
duce the student both to the genre to which it belongs and to early eighteenth 
century France Catching the spirit of his time, the dramatist has pointed out 
with biting satire the corruption of ancient profiteers in the form of tax-gatherers, 
the weaknesses of the nobility, and the follies of the provincials. 
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(Oxford French Series by American Scholars) 

In selecting these two plays, one of the nineteenth century, the other of the 
twentieth, the editor was guided by a doubie purpose: to present plays that are 
both entertaining and instructive. The “Farce,” a modern miracle play, literally 
teems with locutions current today. A list of idioms could be drawn up from it 
which would cover practically all those taught to our High School and College 


students. Its language is sparkling and simple The “Carrosse du Saint-Sacre- 
ment” likewise presents a language well worth analyzing. Its theme is universal 
and the finesse decidedly French 


GUTE GEISTER, Von WILL VESPER. 
Edited by G. GUDDE 
(Oxford German Series by American Scholars ) 

The author of these stories is a leading figure in modern German literature. 
His tales and stories, his historical novels, his translations of medieval poetry 
are enjoyed by a wide circle of readers. In introducing a work by one of the 
well-known living authors of Germany, the editor hopes to make a valuable 
addition to the list of Oxford German texts by American Scholars. 
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Von FRANZ GRILLPARZER 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Cuair Haypen BELL 
$1.15 
(Oxtord German Series by American Scholars ) 

Since there is such a dearth of classical German comedy, an American 
class-room edition of Grillparzer’s Weh dem, der ligt! will be welcomed. The 
vocabulary omits all common words such as the student would surely already 
know. The beginner’s vocabulary as adopted by the Modern Language Teachers 
of Chicago has been followed as the best guide available; the words contained 
in that list are here omitted, except where they occur in the text with a less 2 
common meaning. The illustrations to the text are photographs of uncompleted 
sketches by the hand of Moritz von Schwind, along with some twelve other 
sketches illustrative of Grillparzer’s works. 
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IS THERE A LANGUAGE TALENT? 


Joun W. Toop, University of Southern California 


HE exceptional achievements of cer- 

{ tain students in the languages has 

lead to the assumption that they 
possess a special linguistic “talent.” The 
handicaps and limitations that circumvent 
the majority of learners this favored few 
no where encounters, for Nature in her 
random providence has endowed them rich- 
ly and others sparingly. 

Before this assumption, now a tradition, 
can be accepted or rejected the nature of a 
special talent should be psychologically an- 
alyzed. The only method of analysis avail- 
able is to study the relevant traits of those 
persons who in a short time and with rela- 
tive ease have achieved an exceptional skill 
in a given language. And the only method 
of deriving the traits of a particular as- 


sumed talent is to subject those showing 
exceptional progress in a given field to a 
battery of tests assumed in advance to sam- 
ple the basic elements of the talent in ques- 


tion. This battery of tests is then empiri- 
cally remodelled and modified until it re- 
veals a persistent score-differential between 
those who rate high in language skill and 
those whose language rating is low. A large 
differential between the two sets of scores 
would plainly validate the assumed battery 
of tests. 


Suggested Specifications for an Aptitude Test 


The perfect test for the presence of any 
sort of special talent will never be derived, 
for this would involve the exact measure- 
ment of neural predispositions as the chief 
thing. Any assumed special talent could 
be nothing but a peculiar “readiness” of 
certain regions of brain cells. Although 
these implicit neural conditions never may 
be measured directly, they are undoubtedly 
explicit in achievement which is subject to 
direct measurement. Potentiality is gauged 
through present performance; capability 
through accrued ability. That person pos- 
sesses good general intelligence whose acts 
are cases of special intelligence. He who 


learns as much as another in less time or 
learns more in the same time possesses a 
greater learning capacity. That is to say, 
what one knows, other things being equal, 
affords the only prediction as to what he 
might know. An aptitude test thus is to 
reveal a body of expectations and can be 
no more general than a battery of tests of 
special skills. 


Certain expectations for such a battery of 
tests should be pointed out:—(1) Since 
the elements of a special skill are multi- 
farious, a wide sampling of traits should 
be made. 


(2) Each element of the special apti- 
tude test should be as nearly as possible 
homogeneous, that is, the sampling should 
approximate a true sampling. Each element 
should measure little that is measured by 
any other element of the battery. The inter- 
correlations of the elemental tests should 
be as low as possible, the hypothetical being 
a coefficient of zero which in fact is the 
correlation that exists between color of hair 
and memory span; between cephalic index 
and eye-color, But this expectation is only 
the ideal, for correlations in some amount 
will always be found among all measurable 
psychological traits. The nervous system 
is a complex, integrative thing rarely func- 
tioning in small isolated segments. It is 
relevant to point out here that many cur- 
rent tests of aptitude and general intelligence 
contain tests that distinctly overlap. Some- 
times, indeed, the same trait is merely re- 
measured under a new name. For ex- 
ample, divisions of comprehension and 
arithmetic computation and tests of verbal 
and numerical relationships are found in the 
same test battery. Each element of a bat- 
tery should be as nearly as possible clear. 

(3) Each homogeneous element should 
correlate as highly as possible with some ob- 
jective measurement of the general trait or 
aptitude. For example, if it should be found 
that a high rating in memory span always 
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goes with exceptional achievement in a lan- 
guage, it is to be assumed that this element 
is germane to the trait under examination. 

(4) Ideally, the returns from the ap- 
plication of the entire battery of elemental 
tests, considered as a unit, should correlate 
as highly as possible with some reliable ob- 
jective measurement. It should be noted 
here that a goodly fraction of our difficulty 
with tests is referable to the nature of this 
so-called objective measurement. In our 
school testing it is frequently the much and 
justly disparaged teachers’ marks; in the 
vocational field it is usually the estimates 
of foremen, the amount of salary received 
or the judgment of co-workers. While these 
appraisals cannot be scorned, they certainly 
challenge the current tendency to analyze 
these data by means of fine formulae and 
the tendency to draw diagnostic inferences 
from the coarse differentials thus obtained. 
In the field of the languages the objective 
measurement is performance or skill or the 
speed with which a student is able to pass 
from one level of performance to another. 
How certain are we that these by any of 
our tests are measured with decimal pre- 
cision ? 

(5) Another requirement for a valid 
battery of aptitude tests is that it show a 
poor transfer to other fields of testing. For 
example, a battery of tests for musical apti- 
tude should only by chance rank high in 
comparison with the test data obtained from 
a mechanical aptitude test. 

Immediately above are listed five criteria 
for an aptitude test. The operation of these 
criteria may be more clearly seen in the ex- 
amination of the structure of the Seashore 
musical talent test. This test contains six 
distinct elements each showing a distinct 
correlation with accomplishment in music. 
These elements are (1) the perception of 
pitch, (2) the perception of intensity or 
loudness difference, (3) the perception of 
time intervals, (4) the perception of rhythm 
patterns, (5) the memory of tones and (6) 
consonance or harmony. These are to be 
thought of as traits possessed in more or 
less important amounts by any person but 
in distinct amounts by the musically “tal- 
ented.” These traits would show little cor- 
relation with each other, but by hypothesis 
a goodly correlation with musical accom- 
plishment. In fact, in the Seashore musical 
aptitude test is to be found one of the pur- 


est aptitude tests yet devised. The transfer 
of its elements to any other field would be 
nil if it were not for the fact that all per- 
formance is qualified to some extent by the 
factors of memory and attention level, 
Furthermore, the accumulation of musical 
skill does not affect the scores in this test, 
so that the musically trained individual has 
no advantage over the one untrained in 
music. 

Another method of constructing special 
aptitude tests that has achieved a fair prac- 
tical success is to arrange the testing ma- 
terials in such form as to detect the amount 
of accrued accomplishment purely incidental 
to the possession of a certain aptitude. The 
Seashore test disregards all accomplishment 
whereas this type of test employs accom- 
plishment as evidence of the presence of 
a certain talent. The Stenquist mechanical 
aptitude tests (excepting perhaps the as- 
sembling tests) fall under this method. In 
this test care is taken to measure accom- 
plishment that has accrued incidentally with 
a particular “bent” for or interest in ma- 
chines. The measure of interest and gift 
is the amount of purely incidental informa- 
tion accruing in a specific field. If two in- 
dividuals of about the same age and of the 
same type of experience differ radically in 
general mechanical information, it is logical 
to assume that the difference is original. 
Careful experimentation reveals that girls 
are more homogeneous than boys in the mat- 
ter of incidental mechanical information and 
that they are inferior to boys. The defect 
is not in the non-possession of an aptitude 
but is to be explained by the fact that girls 
are not usually in situations conducive to the 
accumulation of mechanical information. It 
is inconceivable that mechanical aptitude 
should be an original male trait. That the 
correlation of mechanical information and 
general intelligence level among boys is about 
.24 seems to indicate the existence of me- 
chanical aptness and the validity of the as- 
sumption that the mechanical inferiority of 
girls is not original. 

The foregoing principles and considera- 
tions were carefully taken into account in 
our search for evidences of an original lan- 
guage aptitude. We had the good fortune 
to receive a grant from the Modern Foreign 
Language Study to carry out the present 
investigation as a phase of a general sur- 
vey throughout the United States and Can- 
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ister ada covering the various problems of lan- with language achievement might be as- 
d be guage learning.* sumed. As a battery the five tests have a 
per- We selected as the elements of our in- distinctly high correlation with achievement 
’ the vestigation looking toward the discovery of in any foreign language. Also, each element 
evel, a language aptitude the following measur- shows a very significant correlation with for- 
sical able traits or capacities:—(1) memory ca- eign language marks and a quite compar- 
test, pacity, (2) comprehension, (3) extent of able correlation with school marks in the 
has English vocabulary, (4) range of general in- other branches of study. These elements, 
1 in formation and (5) intelligence level. Ele- the most loosely interconnected ones that 
: ments (1) and (5) are original; (2) is could be supposed to have connection with 
ecial largely original although in part dependent language accomplishment, were found by 
pice on verbal understanding, while (3) and (4) empirical test to have a distinct intercor- 
ma- are incidental to having spent some years relation, the lowest correspondence being 
ount of life in the world of ideas and things. between memory span and comprehension. 
ental These were decided upon after a wide pre- These interrelations and the comparable 
The liminary investigation and chosen with great achievement in the non-linguistic fields ad- 
nent deliberation. They seemed to be the most vertise emphatically the fact of a distinct 
Om loosely connected and homogeneous elements transfer of these test elements beyond the 
2 of obtainable concerning which any relationship linguistic field. And, furthermore, the in- 
nical — Wine general study, of which this is an abstract, telligence levels of the children examined 
as- is made under the auspices of the National Coun- jn this study show an almost identical 
I cil on Education and a clearing-house for results is . ° ° 
n headed by Professor Robert H. Fife of Columbia amount of correlation with language achieve- 
om- | University, We have had the good fortune, ai64.of ment as exists between the battery of tests 
with Shield, Supervisor of ithe Department of Modern and language achievement. This is shown 
ngu s n ngeles 
ma- Sunol. Sareagh him the great Gelb of the Las by the abbreviated tables of results that fol- 
gift Angeles senior high schools has been freely open low : 
‘ma- to us. 
the SCHOOL A SCHOOL B SCHOOL C 
the 1Q’s Av. Test TQ Test| Av. Test TQ Test | Av. Test IQ Test 
y in Score Rank Rank/ Score Rank Rank| Score Rank Rank 
rical 148-150 96.0 1 2 “a we 
nat- 136-138 125 1 2 
and 133-135 128 2 1 
fect 130-132 a ‘ oe 126 3 3 
‘ude 127-129 . oe oe 116 4 4 
ee 124-126 68.0 2 9 1 1 105 5 8 
rirls 121-123 80.0 3 4 84 2 2 114 6 5 
the 118-120 105.1 4 1 80 3 3 99 7 10 
It 115-117 83.5 5 3 76 a 5.5 107 8 7 
ude 112-114 78.3 6 5 76 5 5.5 108 9 6 
109-111 77.5 7 6 78 6 4 100 10 9 
the 106-108 67.2 8 10 75 7 7 96 11 11 
and 103-105 67.0 9 11 73 8 8 89 12 13.5 
out 100-102 66.6 10 12 71 9 9 83 13 17 
97-99 58.0 11 15 61 10 11 86 14 15 
—_ 94-96 55.8 12 16 58 11 13 79 15 18 
as- 91-93 51.0 13 17.5 62 12 10 89 16 13.5 
- of 88-90 65.2 14 13 54 13 14 70 17 19 
85-87 59.0 or ee 50 14 15 92 18 12 
82-84 59.2 15 14 60 15 12 52 19 21 
ra- 79-81 36 16 16 57 20 20 
- in 76-78 51.0 16 17.5 Ee 85 21 16 
70-72 71.0 17 8 
ion R=.83 R=.83 R=73 
18 rtr=.96 rtr=.96 rtr=.91 
ent Rho com=.962 Rho com=.962 Rho com.=913 
ur- 
an- Showing the relationships between the Linguistic Test scores and corresponding intellignce test 


results. Correlation r is transmuted from R while the Rho-correlations are computed. Based on 488 cases. 
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Av. Ling. Av. School Ling. Av. Sch. 
Test Score Marks Rank Mark Rank 
118.0 1.0 2 1 
105.8 1.5 5 4 
112.5 1.4 4 3 
130.5 pm 1 5 
116.2 1.3 3 2 
103.9 2.2 6 8 
101.3 1.8 8 6 
97.6 2.0 10 7 
97.2 2.4 11 10.5 
99.8 2.6 9 13 
103.0 2.4 7 10.5 
87.6 2.5 12 12 
83.4 2.3 13 9 
79.8 2.7 14 14 
75.2 3.0 15 15 
73.2 3.3 16 17.5 
71.2 3.3 17 17.5 
67.5 3.1 18 16 
65.5 4.5 19 19 


Showing the relationships between Lingulstic 
Test scores and the average school marks in for- 
eign languages. The Rho-correlation here is .93. 
Based on 603 cases. 


If linguistic capacity ever revealed itself 
as a special “talent” it should be of such 
nature that very little of it would be in 
the possession of the many and much of 
it in the possession of the few. And the 
many who possess little of it might pos- 
sess much of other capacities or traits, while 
the few who possess much of it should, 
according to the principle of the normal 
distribution of all human traits, be found 
in possession of little or much of the other 
capacities. Certainly this is the case with 
those who are mechanically or musically 
talented. Yet not one case of the hundreds 
examined in this investigation stood out as 
specifically and peculiarly apt in the lan- 
guages and mediocre or less in their other 
achievements. On the contrary, our tests 
reveal that those who achieve well in the 
modern languages, other things being equal, 
are apt to achieve well in other branches 


of endeavor also, while those who perform 
in the lowest quintile level in the languages, 
all other things being equal, tend to per- 
form in other fields on the same low level, 
Indeed, the high correlations between gen- 
eral intelligence and our battery of tests 
(over three times that between mechanical 
score and intelligence) would indicate that 
linguistic achievement has broad and general 
connections within the personality and thus 
falls far short of being specific enough to 
find a place among the talents. The as- 
sumed particular “readiness” for the lan- 
guages is but an expression of a general 
cerebral readiness and plasticity; the as- 
sumed special inaptitude for the languages 
but a case of the general incapacity to meet 
any new situation with efficiency. 

In view of the general fact of the fore- 
going paragraph, which fact almost aspires 
to the dignity of a general principle, high 
achievement in the languages but a low 
achievement in other branches of endeavor 
is to be explained in terms of intelligence 
level, level of skill already achieved and the 
factor of effort. The last named is a voli- 
tional factor that almost defies measure- 
ment but is exceedingly important and re- 
veals itself in interest. May we not assume 
that, if the learner works with a propor- 
tionate amount of application and interest in 
the mastery of a foreign language and is 
equally as well prepared for it as for alge- 
bra, he will achieve on the same level in 
each? But he is likely to have a richer 
preparation for mathematics than for the 
foreign language and consequently is able 
to pursue mathematics with greater interest 
and application. Hence the “incapacity” for 


foreign language.f 


+See the writer’s article in THE MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES FORUM, Vol. XI, No. 1, January, 1926. 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL COMPACT IN 
EDUCATION. By an agreement between the 
University of San Marcos and the University 
of Paris, signed during the past month, a 
Franco-Peruvian university is established which 
looks toward helping the students of each 
country in the other, toward spreading a know- 
ledge of each country in the other, and toward 
a system of exchange professors. 


RAILWAY TRAVEL AS A SCHOOL PRIZE. 
A ticket on Italian railways, valued at 500 lire, 
is the special prize offered by the British-Italian 
League in co-operation with the tourist depart- 
ment of the Italian State Railways to the pupil 
who makes the highest record in Italian in the 
league’s examination which will be held this 
spring. Many schools have entered for the 
competition. The prize was inaugurated last 


fall, and the winner, from the Alassio English 
School, made a trip through cities of Tuscany, 
Umbria, and Romagna. 
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TRAINING FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING* 


CLARENCE PascHALL, University of California, Berkeley 


HE average level of efficiency in mod- 
Tex language teaching in the secondary 

schools is apt to be determined chiefly 
by three factors: (I.) The standard set 
for certification. (II.) The character of 
the training received in college. (III.) The 
opportunities for foreign study and travel. 
It is my intention to review briefly some of 
our problems which fall under these three 
heads. 

(1.) In no other enlightened country 
having institutions comparable to our own 
would teachers in secondary schools be per- 
mitted to give instruction in a foreign lan- 
guage on the basis of a preparation equiva- 
lent to that which may be obtained in two 
or three years of high school study. In 
California this is not only theoretically pos- 
sible, but cases have actually occurred. 

Of course the teachers who undertake— 
or who have forced upon them—the respon- 
sibility of teaching a language they do not 
know, have a bachelor’s degree gained in 
some university or college, and this train- 
ing has been supplemented by an additional 
year of graduate and professional study, 
including a course in practice teaching. For 
the degree and the teacher’s credential they 
have been required to present a major rep- 
resenting advanced collegiate training in a 
special field. But the subject in which they 
specialized in college was not the one which 
they are now trying to teach. 

To be sure, the languages are not the 
only subjects which have to suffer from the 
evils of this “blanket certification.” Physics 
and chemistry are not infrequently attempted 
by young men who have had very limited 
preparation in science and who have been 
appointed to give instruction in agriculture 
or shop-work—or perhaps physical educa- 
tion and athletics. Young women may pre- 
pare in domestic science or history and then 
teach English, and this is often the result 
of deliberate premeditation rather than of 
accident. But modern language teaching is 
sure to suffer under this system, because 
much more is needed in the way of teacher 
preparation. It is no mean task to acquire 


*Address delivered at the meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of Central and Northern 
California, in San Francisco on November 6, 1927. 


even a moderate practical command of a 
foreign language and, when actually ac- 
complished, this represents only part of the 
equipment of a good language teacher. 


It is not necessary to point out this un- 
fortunate situation to high school teachers ; 
they understand it and for the most part, 
deplore it; high school principals recognize 
in it one of their chief problems. The only 
reasonable excuse which can be offered for 
it is the pressure of necessity, and this ex- 
cuse is no longer valid—if it ever was. The 
enormous expansion in school enrollments 
and the multiplication of small high schools 
in sparsely settled communities, brought 
about mostly by compulsory attendance laws 
and other legislation, state and federal, has 
about reached the point where it will in- 
crease only as population increases. The 
supply of teachers is no longer less than 
the demand. It should now be possible to 
require better preparation in the subjects 
which are to be taught. 


It is not practicable, of course, to restrict 
the privilege of teaching elementary lan- 
guage classes in high school to specialists, 
but there is no good reason why it should 
not be limited to those who can present evi- 
dence indicating at least some degree of 
competency. And if this evidence, as usual, 
takes the form of college credits, then there 
should be some provision for proper evalua- 
tion with reference to fitness for teaching. 
A passing grade in a junior or senior lan- 
guage course in college does not prove that 
the recipient can teach the language in high 
school. It may indicate merely that he can 
read with a certain degree of understanding 
and literary appreciation. Some training 
in grammar, speaking and writing should be 
an essential part of the preparation of every 
language teacher, whether the language in 
question be presented as a “major” or as 
a “minor.” 


If it be objected at this point that we 
teachers do not ourselves determine the re- 
quirements for admission to our profession, 
I will agree. We do not and should not. 
But we owe it to the public we serve to give 
thought to questions of educational policy, 
to form opinions of our own and to express 
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them. The terms for admission to the legal 
and medical professions are fixed by the 
state as they are for teaching, but lawyers 
and physicians feel it their duty, individually 
and collectively through their local, state and 
national organizations, to do their part in 
creating an informed public opinion which 
will not only tolerate but favor sound action. 
They do not leave such matters solely to 
their professional schools to work out, per- 
haps with the assistance of public welfare 
and social service organizations, but they 
avail themselves of their right to exercise 
such influence as their learning, experience 
and standing in the community may entitle 
them to. Teachers should feel the obliga- 
tion to do as much. 


The question of certification is of course 
a difficult one, and one that must be dealt 
with patiently and constructively. In the 
opinion of the speaker, the most glaring 
evil in our present system could be cured 
by requiring a certain proportion of the 
teacher’s assignment to be in his major sub- 
ject, or in one in which he could demonstrate 
through examination, or perhaps credentials, 
that he possessed the requisite knowledge. 
Another step forward would be taken if 
the content and scholarship standard in the 
case of a minor subject could be properly 
safeguarded by requiring its approval at the 
hands of a competent and responsible au- 
thority, as is now done in the case of the 
major. Without the degree of knowledge 
represented by the requirement for a minor, 
no one should be allowed to teach any sub- 
ject in high school. 

(II.) While the responsibility for what 
happens in college must fall principally 
upon the shoulders of the college professors, 
there is much that high school teachers can 
do to help. I am not referring now so much 
to teaching as to the giving of advice. The 
students who in college will elect a lan- 
guage as their major will have usually de- 
monstrated strength in that field while in 
high school, A few of them may have even 
reached a decision to prepare for language 
teaching. More are merely planning to go 
to college and are considering the possibil- 
ity of majoring in a subject for which they 
have developed some taste and capacity. 
Out of these two groups will come most of 
our future language teachers. They need 
encouragement and advice from some one 


who has had personal experience along the 
line they are intending to follow. They 
need assistance particularly in making their 
choice of studies. If they get the right kind 
of guidance, they are likely to enter college 
with a well-rounded preparation generally 
and a good foundation for language study, 
A language teacher can do much to help 
such students. Although in the larger 
schools there is usually a counseling depart- 
ment, there is no reason why students should 
not seek and receive suggestions from any 
qualified person, and particularly from one 
who has had practical experience in the 
field of their chief interest. 


The language departments in the univer- 
sities and colleges can also do their pro- 
spective candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion a similar service, and help the prin- 
cipals of small high schools at the same time, 
if they will urge that more consideration be 
given to the question of desirable combina- 
tions in teaching subjects. Inexperienced 
youth does not always choose wisely, and 
many a rural principal has pondered long 
over the problem as to which of his three 
or four social science majors can be trusted 
to teach elementary algebra and plane geom- 
etry—and then the further question as to 
which one can “do” a couple of years ina 
modern language. 


One of the best combinations is a double 
major including a modern language and 
Latin. From the standpoint of the modern 
language teacher’s future development it 
could not be bettered. A direct acquaint- 
ance with the great classics that have come 
down to us through the ages, and which 
live again in the greatest works of modern 
times, gives to the modern language teacher 
who possesses it an advantage that can 
scarcely be overestimated. And some 
knowledge of the Latin language itself is 
essential to any adequate understanding of 
the structure and idiom of the modern 
tongues taught in high school. For the 
Romance languages this statement will 
scarcely require argument or elaboration, 
and for those who have had to do with early 
Teutonic literature, where in almost every 
line it is evident that Latin word-building 
and idiom are reproducing themselves in the 
vernacular, it will not be necessary to em- 
phasize it as to German. If, on the other 


hand, it should happen in some cases that 
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an ancient language makes the stronger ap- 

1, and that the teacher turns to it as a 
specialty, then there is a better chance that 
Latin will be well taught. And nothing 
could happen which would do more to 
strengthen the position of the modern lan- 
guages, and humanistic studies generally, 
than a renaissance in Latin brought about 
and characterized by modern methods of 
teaching. 

At present the teaching combination which 
includes both a modern language and Latin 
is a practical one. If there were more 
young teachers of the right sort who were 
prepared in this way, it is my belief that 
they would readily find positions. They 
could take a solid language program. The 
result would be that in small schools where 
the language offering is now restricted to 
two years of one language, more would be 
given and an opportunity would be afforded 
for capable students who so desire to se- 
cure training in both Latin and a modern 
language. 

It goes without saying that we should 
send our teachers out into the school world 
equipped as thoroughly as possible. They 
should have acquired some practical com- 
mand of the language and should have laid 
the foundation on which a more perfect 
mastery can be built up later. They should 
have acquired the ability to speak and write 
with accuracy, although in the very nature 
of things their range is likely to be more 
or less limited. They should have attained 
some orientation in the history of litera- 
ture. Their study of grammar should have 
included some consideration of an earlier 
period in the language, in order that they 
may realize that speech, like everything else 
in this world, is not a static thing, but some- 
thing that constantly changes and develops. 
They should have learned to see in word 
and idiom, and even in syntax, an intimate 
revelation of a people’s way of thinking and 
feeling. 

The teachers of today will have one ad- 
vantage which we of an earlier generation 
did not have. They will not enter upon 
their work of teaching without practical 
class-room experience gained under super- 
vision and criticism. And this is an ad- 
vantage the importance of which some col- 
lege men may underestimate. Our students 
will have also obtained some knowledge of 
the history of their profession and of peda- 
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gogical theory. They will have had pre- 
sented to them, possibly with much insist- 
ence and reiteration, a body of doctrine, 
psychological and sociological in its origin 
and aims. And they may have wondered 
sometimes why there is so much unanimity 
in this field, while elsewhere there are vary- 
ing points of view and clashing theories, 
with constant dissent and criticism. And 
they may have wished sometimes that they 
might have a chance to hear the other side 
—even though it involved the special ap- 
pointment of a Devil’s advocate. 

The students who have read Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans have felt perhaps some- 
thing of the power and the moral grandeur 
of the drama which, at its first performance, 
brought a Leipzig audience to its feet at 
the end of the first act, marking the be- 
ginning of a demonstration which contin- 
ued throughout the evening, and which is 
perhaps unparalleled in the history of the 
German Stage. Those who have read 
and enjoyed Goethe’s Iphigenie may have 
gained a new conception of the majestic 
power and dignity of utter sincerity and 
truth, and they can appreciate the feeling 
that led Corona Schroter, who played the 
title role in the initial performance in the 
open-air theatre at Tiefurt, to present to 
the author a cup bearing an inscription 
quoted, with one slight but extremely ap- 
propriate change, from one of the finest pas- 
sages in the drama: 

“Goldne Sonne, leihe mir 

Die schénsten Strahlen, lege sie zum Dank 


Vor Goethes Fiissen! denn ich bin arm und 
stumm.” 


The students of French who have been 
thrilled by the sublimity of Corneille’s Hor- 
ace have been made to realize as never be- 
fore that there are things in life that trans- 
cend personal happiness. And this with- 
out having become chauvinists or imperial- 
ists in the process! 

But consummate artistry can show itself 
in the depiction of human foibles and ab- 
surdities as well, and it is a great relief at 
times to be able to call to mind a classic pic- 
ture of folly and drollery which helps us 
to forget the realities of the present and 
turns indignation into harmless amusement. 
Who has ever been able to forget Moliere’s 
Médicin malgré lui and his Malade imagin- 
aire with their inimitable taking off of Ig- 
norance and Quackery masquerading in a 
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pretentious phraseology and dominating a 
profession while fooling the world? 


(III.) The problem of foreign study 
and travel is a difficult one anywhere, but 
it is particularly serious to those who live on 
the Pacific Coast. By the time one has com- 
pleted his college course and his graduate 
year, a year abroad is usually out of the 
question. A few by saving while teaching, 
often at the cost of great sacrifice, are able 
to go abroad later. But it would be much 
better if this experience could be had earlier 
in one’s career. There is really great need 
for assistance in this matter. 


It may be that as time goes on there will 
be a provision for sabbatical leave in the 
case of high school teachers generally, but 
I doubt it. It does not seem likely either 
that language teachers will be given any 
preference over other high school teachers. 
As a matter of fact, I do not believe that 
the giving of financial aid for this purpose 
should be looked upon as a privilege to be 
granted, but as an investment on the part 
of society, and one calling for careful con- 
sideration and discrimination. With our 
present tendency toward paper safeguards 
and rigid rules which can be administered 
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mechanically, without leaving anything to 
individual judgment or discretion, I do not 
believe there is much prospect for help in 
this direction. 

What we need is liberal provision for 
travelling fellowships, to be awarded by 
competent and disinterested authority to ex- 
ceptionally promising young language teach- 
ers. And this assistance should be given 
on the understanding that the recipient is 
to devote his time, in part, to obtaining a 
better practical command of the language 
and a first hand knowledge of the country 
and its institutions. Of course he should 
hear university lectures, but this should not 
absorb his time to the point where it ex- 
cludes the reading of newspapers and maga- 
zines, going to the theater and opera, visit- 
ing the great museums and art galleries, and 
coming in direct contact with the people. 

In this day when millions are available 
for every form of educational research, it 
should be possible to secure adequate pro- 
vision for the actual training of teachers, 
In the case of the foreign languages this 
involves the necessity of residence and study 
abroad. Those who are able and willing to 
assist in furthering this cause will be doing 
American Education a genuine service. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Leonarp ScHWARTZ, Stanford University 


HISTORY of French Literature by 
Professors W. A. Nitze and E. P. 
Dargan of the University of Chicago 

(Holt, ill. $4.00), has been popular with 
Stanford students since its first publica- 
tion in 1922. The work now appears 
in a revised and enlarged edition in which 
the text and bibliographical notes have been 
brought down to the year 1926. Hence 
this history is the most up-to-date and com- 
plete work now available in English, and 
well deserves a place in any reference li- 
brary. It is a great satisfaction to note 
(on p. 113) the mention of Professor Cons’ 
attribution of the Farce de Maitre Pathelin 
to Guillaume Alecis, and to read, in the new 
pages devoted to contemporary writers, the 
excellent exposition of Marcel Proust’s work. 
The errors of the first edition have been 
painstakingly corrected, but by the use of an- 
other kind of paper, the new volume of 818 
pages occupies less room on the shelf than 


its predecessor. But Farrére’s La Bataille 
(p. 742), though it includes a Chinese phil- 
osopher among its characters, has its set- 
ting in Japan. Nor does it appear clear 
(from p. 746) that Péguy’s “Priére pour 
nous autres charnels,” was really a portion 
of his poem Eve (December, 1913). 


Some of the most satisfying of Péguy’s 
poems have now been grouped in a volume 
called Charles Péguy, Morceaux choisis, pub- 


lished by the Nouvelle Revue frangaise at 
12 frs. 


Professor Louise Delpit in her textbook, 
Representative Contemporary French Lyrics, 
1885-1925 (385pp. Ginn), seems to have 
really done ample justice to the lyrical verse 
writers of the last two generations. Her 
book will commend itself in some quarters 
by the fact that it contains a full vocabulary, 
excellent portraits and biographical introduc- 
tions written in French. The notes are good, 
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a few being furnished by the poets con- 
cerned. 

A Preface to Moliére by H. Ashton 
(Longmans Green. & Co., $2.25), with 33 
illustrations, comes from a scholar who has 
specialized on the XVIIth century. His 
book is an attempt to treat the background 
of the plays for the student approaching 
Moliére for the first time,and although called 
“superficial” by Professor Ashton, it con- 
tains a thoughtfully arranged nine-page bib- 
liography. This is the kind of book that I 
should like to see in any public or private 
library, as it more than covers the times of 
Moliére, giving all the essential facts about 
the man, the theatre of his day, the royal 
court, dress and life in Paris, justice, medi- 
cine, nobles, peasants, travel, etc. The only 
item which I miss in this book is the famous 
passage from the Aventures burlesques de 
Dassoucy, concerning D’s meeting with 
Moliére at Lyons in 1655, noting the actor’s 
prosperity and praising his bountiful gen- 
erosity. I also doubt that the précieuse hos- 
tess, tenant ruelle, “sat up in bed to keep 
warm” (p. 70), for this custom seems to 
me to be directly derived from the royal 
lits de justice, where dignity was sought 
rather than comfort. 

New collections of verse coming from 
France include the Huit Siécles de poésie 
francaise (Payot, 25fr.), compiled by B. H. 
Chamberlain, and John Charpentier’s Le 
Symbolisme (Les Arts et le livre, 12fr.). 
Professor Chamberlain was trained as a 
Romance philologist, but went to Tokyo 
years ago where he founded Japanese phil- 
ology on an exact basis, and did as much 
as any one man to make Japan known to 
the West through his master-works: Things 
Japanese (an encyclopedia of Japan), his 
guide-book, Hand-book for Japan, 
his Handbook of Colloquial Japanese and 
An Introduction to the Study of Japanese 
Writing, etc. He now publishes from Gen- 
eva the fruit of some seven years of read- 
ing in French poetry in this volume of 750 
pages, which is unique in that it has no di- 
dactic purpose and is not limited to any 
special type of poetry, beginning with the 
Old French period and continuing to our 
own times. Professor Chamberlain writes 
me that “the fullest and most appreciative 
review of all came from an unexpected 
quarter, La Croix, the great Catholic organ. 
On reflection there is nothing strange in this, 


seeing that French has always been rich 
in religious poetry from Ruteboeuf down 
to LeCardonnel and Claudel today, and that 
I quoted largely from that source.” John 
Charpentier’s book opens with a critical and 
historical study of the Symbolist movement, 
one hundred pages, and closes with two 
hundred pages of quoted poems. 

Professor Celestin Pierre Cambiaire has 
now published a piece of research related 
to the esthetics of Symbolism which grati- 
files our curiosity and national pride . . . 
his thesis on The Influence of Edgar Allan 
Poe in France (G. E. Stechert & Co., New 
York, boards, $2.00). Dr. Cambiaire’s “pur- 
pose is to show and prove by the testimony 
of competent authorities, the influence of 
Poe on French literature in general.” This 
is indeed an original undertaking, although 
Cambiaire keeps his own discoveries in the 
background and accords almost too much 
credit to other scholars who have touched 
on phases of his subject. May I quote a 
few lines? “Born in 1846, Poe’s influence 
attains a high significance almost immediate- 
ly. In 1857 traces of it are found in French 
lyric poetry with Les Fleurs du mal, and 
in the fantastic story with Théophile Gau- 
tier’s L’Avatar. In 1860 that influence has 
already reached the French stage with Sar- 
dou’s Les Pattes de Mouche. By 1863 Poe’s 
influence is felt in a new field which he has 
himself opened,—that of the pseudo-scien- 
tific novel, with Jules Verne’s Cing Semaines 
en Ballon. In 1869 this influence is in full 
force in a new genre,—the detective novel, 
with Emile Gaboriau’s Monsieur Lecogq. 
From that time up to 1903, date of André de 
Lorde’s play, Le Systéme du docteur Goud- 
ron et du professeur Plume, it remains at 
its climax. Since that time Poe’s influence, 
although perhaps not so evident, does not 
seem to have suffered any eclipse, as can 
be seen in some laie works of Alain Four- 
nier, Pierre Benoit and Paul Valéry.” 

“Apprenez a toutes les nations a rire en 
francais.” This quotation from Renan closes 
the preface to Frances B. Wilson’s French 
Humor, 75 pages of prose, illustrated, with 
exercises and vocabulary, just published by 
Ginn. 

I have the usual handful of biographical 
studies for discussion this quarter. Of 
these, the most important is Paul Berret’s 
Victor Hugo (Garnier fréres, 20fr.). In 
the space of 470 pages, the careful editor 
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of la Légende des siécles has told Hugo’s 
life and discussed with much insight his 
poetry, drama and fiction, concluding with 
an analysis of his philosophy and an account 
of his political career: a study of “L’exist- 
ence la plus mobile et la plus tourmentée, 
peut-étre, qu’ ait jamais vécue un poete.” 
As an instance of the value of Berret’s 
work, I might point to his comment upon 
the dating of the poems in Hugo’s volumes 
of Contemplations, where Berret shows that 
Hugo never could have planned to deceive 
his readers by altering the dates given in 
the mss. of his poems, but that the printed 
dates should be taken as those of the events 
or moods corresponding to his compositions, 
even though they were written sometimes 
twenty years afterwards. In the past few 
weeks, I have been particularly helped by 
the data which this book affords concern- 
ing the sources of Hugo’s novels, especially 
about the factual basis of Les Misérables. 

Others may have more use for Louis- 
Raymond Lefévre’s Vie de Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (Nouvelle Revue frangaise, 12fr.), a 
biography of the new fictional type, but 
based on the scholarship of Lachévre and 
Migne. Only one liberty has been taken in 
this book, namely, in the absence of any 
information to the contrary, it has been as- 
sumed that all of Cyrano’s love-letters were 
addressed to one and the same woman! Un- 
fortunately Paul Hazard’s Vie de Stendhal 
in the same “n.r.f.” series reached me too 
late for careful examination here. But it 
may not be realized that many of Stendhal’s 
unpublished papers have been brought out 
and published since 1910, and these serve 
as a basis for the present volume by the 
great Beylist of the Collége de France (who 
is to teach this summer at the University 
of Chicago). 

Antoine Albalat in his Gustave Flaubert 
et ses amis (Plon, 12fr.), has a book with a 
special appeal for those who know Flaubert’s 
letters. By permission of Flaubert’s niece, 
Albalat examined the replies which the in- 
defatigable letter-writer received from his 
many correspondents. These letters are 
bound together by comments of much savor. 


Anatole France d’aprés ses confidences 
et ses souvenirs by Michel Corday (Flam- 
marion, 12fr.), is truly a book for the 
teacher. Here we have a biography, a char- 
acter study which is largely a defense of 


France, and notes of real interest concern- 
ing the facts detailed in his books,—the 
spreading chestnut tree found in the chateau 
visited by Sylvestre Bonnard, Bergeret’s dog, 
Riquet, Crainquebille, written in the cabin 
of the purser on a Mediterranean steamer, 
etc. Corday’s charitable explanation of Van 
Dongen’s portrait of France is that he sat 
for it to please Rappoport, a mutual friend, 
and “Faire plaisir” is the title given to a 
chapter of similar incidents which Jacques 
Roujon explains as mere “mystifications,” 
and which Brousson’s /tinéraire de Paris 4 
Buenos-Ayres (Crés, 12fr.), would interpret 
as basely insincere flatteries. Page after 
page of Corday’s book marks the specially 
advanced nature of France’s political and 
social views. 


C. Bonnefon’s Les Ecrivains modernes de 
la France depuis le premier empire jusqwd 
nos jours (Fayard, 18fr.), is a practical 
literary encyclopedia with biographies, ap- 
preciation and quotations from the prin- 
cipal works of the authors under discus- 
sion. Useful, though not really complete. 


Two new numbers of the little collection 
Armand Colin (boards 10fr. 25) demand 
comment. André Billy’s La Littérature 
frangaise contemporaine gives no place at 
all to the contemporary drama. The weak- 
ness of this book is its lack of objectivity, 
Billy’s favorite writers being sympathetically 
interpreted, although a man like Verhaeren 
is omitted ; the book even lacks a good chron- 
ological framework. But Jean Guiraud’s 
L’Ecole romantique francaise is excellent. 
His criticism of Lamartine and G. Sand’s 
novels, his notes on Stendhal or the ro- 
mantic aspects of Balzac, exemplify the 
merits of Giraud’s work, which is a revision 
of the masterly chapter on this period which 
will be found in the Bédier-Hazard Histoire 
illustrée de la littérature francaise. 


The American Association of Teachers of 
French was founded in New York City on 
Feb. 26, 1927. The organization of this 
new society has made rapid progress under 
the presidency of Prof. Charles A. Downer, 
assisted by Professors A. G. H. Spiers, 
Claudine Gray, and Raymond Weeks. Ap- 
plications for membership should be sent to 
Professor Edouard A. Meéras, the Secre- 
tary of the Association, Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Treasurer being Mr. 
Simon H. Klafter of the Franklin K. Lane 
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High School, Brooklyn. The annual dues 
have been fixed at $2.50, which include a 
year’s subscription to the quarterly organ 
of the society,—The French Review, edited 
by Professor James F. Mason of Cornell 
University. The November and January 
numbers of the French Review have ap- 
peared under a dignified light blue cover, 
printed on thick paper, reaching 88 pages 
in size with the second issue. The French 
Review proclaims itself to be “devoted to 
the interests of teachers of French,” and 
the articles which have appeared thus far 
in its pages are of special pedagogical in- 
terest, the Review not being an organ for 
the publication of research papers. 

Les Provinces de France illustrées, pub- 
lished in colors by Blondel la Rougery 
(boards, 18fr.), is certainly an amusing 
book to have around. This is a social and 
economic geography which fixes facts in 
the memory by clever sketches—people 
drinking the waters at Vichy, milking goats 
for cheese at Roquefort, etc. 

Emile Henriot has collected some of his 
articles in Les Annales in L’Art de former 
une bibliothéque (Delagrave, 7fr. 50), pro- 
viding ever so many suggestions for book- 
lovers—something that will call attention 
to the gaps in your reading or your shelves. 
Appendices discuss interesting problems of 
erudition and literary history. 

The newest French postage-stamp bears 
the head of Marcellin Berthelot. Facts 


about this man, and about other French sci- 
entists will be found in Nos Grands Savants 
by LeGal and Klotz (Delagrave, 12fr.). 

An Anthology of Seventeenth Century 
French Literature, compiled by members of 
the Department of Modern Languages, 
Princeton University (Princeton University 
Press, cloth, $3.00), 400 pp. large octavo, 
is designed for use in general survey courses 
and has been adopted at Stanford for the 
course in the Seventeenth Century. This 
is the most complete volume of texts for 
the period to appear in America, and as the 
selections are not prefaced in any way, 
teachers will find themselves free to com- 
ment upon these authors as they may feel 
inclined. All the notes appear at the bot- 
tom of the pages. This is another book to 
place in high school libraries. 

The Revue Mondiale for March Ist an- 
nounces a competition among American stu- 
dents, with fifty prizes, for a French com- 
position of not less than 600 or more than 
1000 words on this subject: “Quels sont, 
a Vheure actuelle, les dix citoyens des Etats- 
Unis les plus utiles a leur pays, et dont 
Poeuvre devrait étre connue, tant en France 
qu’en Amérique afin de rapprocher les deux 
nations-soeurs. Donnez vos raisons.’ Time 
limits and prizes are to be announced in 
the next issue of the magazine. Interested 
persons should write to Mr. Georges Bigot, 
39 Cortland St., New York City, who is in 
charge of the contest. 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HELLER, 


ITH the beginning of the year two 
new periodicals devoted exclusively 


to the teaching of German have 
made their appearance. The first is an old 
friend under a new title: Monatshefte fir 
den deutschen Unterricht (formerly Monat- 
shefte fiir deutsche Sprache und Pdadago- 
gik), edited by Max Griebsch, University 
of Wisconsin, to be published eight times a 
year. Among other contributions, the first 
number contains an introductory article by 
A. R. Hohlfeld, a description of Die 
deutsche Jugendbewegung by E. P. Appelt, 
and an article On Special Vocabularies by 
E. H. Zeydel. I agree with the latter that 
special vocabularies should be done away 


University of California 


with in general and only be provided in 
books for beginners, but one might exclaim 
with Schiller’s Wallenstein: 


“Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken, 
Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachen.” 


To have colleagues agree on a collegiate dic- 
tionary would be a vain hope. I remember a 
paper on the same topic, presented by Dr. 
Mettlich, Munster, at the seventeenth meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association 
of Germany, held at Hannover in 1908, en- 
titled Spezialwérterbiicher. After a spirited 
discussion no action was taken, and to-day, 
after twenty years, the question still stands 
unsolved in Germany. 
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The second new-comer is The German 
Quarterly, to be published four times a year 
by the American Association of Teachers of 
German, under the editorship of E. W. Bag- 
ster-Collins, Columbia University. In the 
first number R. H. Fife gives an interesting 
report on the findings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Study, which he calls Some new paths 
in teaching German. He concludes: “The 
great need in view of the restricted character 
of the modern language course in point of 
time . « « is a question of selection 
for the needs of American youth of the iron 
ration of grammar and vocabulary . . .” 
What Fife fails to emphasize is a differen- 
tiation between high school and college in- 
struction, of which there is an imperative 
need. To put it in the words of E. C. Hills, 
“the instruction (in college beginners’ 
courses) should be fundamentally different 
from that given in the high school.” Fol- 
lowing Fife’s report, Peter Hagboldt out- 
lines his ideas on a beginners’ book under 
the heading: The relative importance of 
grammar in a German reading course. On 
p. 21 he states: “In reading courses we are 
inclined to teach too much grammar rather 
than not enough.” 

As an example of “too much grammar” 
I consider the painstaking study of F. W. J. 
Heuser that follows, entitled: Capitalization 
in German, A German would call it papst- 
licher als der Papst, as everything necessary 
on the subject can be found in Duden, 
Rechtschreibung, where, besides, on p. XVI 
the rule is given: In sweifelhaften Fallen 
schreibe man mit kleinem Anfangsbuchsta- 
ben. 

Among the reviews there is an article to 
which I strongly object. With the apparent 
intention of reviewing a new edition of 
Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, G. A. 
Betz in a very temperamental way attacks 
Schiller’s dramas in general. According to 
him, Schiller is unmodern, Die Jungfrau is 
no longer viable a most unfor- 
tunate selection a drama whose ro- 
mantic claptrap our students of to-day do 
not take seriously Mr. Betz asks 
editors and publishers of texts “to give us 
nothing but the text and perhaps an intel- 
ligently constructed vocabulary.” This 
might be good advice for beginners’ books, 
but could hardly apply to classics which even 
in their own country are generally provided 
with notes. 
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The new edition referred to is Schiller, 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans, edited by Roe- 
Merrill S. Heffner. New York, Holt 1927, 
XXXVI and 326 (text 195) pages. The 
book is one of the most scholarly editions 
of recent years. It compares favorably with 
the seven older American editions which I 
have before me, and will doubtlessly win 
new friends for this most popular drama 
of Schiller in our country. Of the few 
errors that were overlooked in proof-read- 
ing, I would mention p. 146, 2764: Plat- 
forme (the note on p. 236 should also men- 
tion the peculiar accent of the word in this 
line) ; p. 210, note to 498: Lombardgechaft; 
p. 244, note to 3542: Mozarts’ chen, Me- 
nuet, Fliigekleide, In the vocabulary accents 
should be given with Palladium and Parla- 
ment. On p. 200 the note to 28 should read: 
Loutson, two syllables; the one to 3422 on 
p. 243: Gendarmen (pronounce the “gen” 
as in French). I was glad that the editor 
did not add exercises and elementary ques- 
tions, but I feel that a historical map of 
France should have been provided. 

Another valuable addition to the list of 
German classics in America is Grillparzer, 
Weh dem, der liigt! Edited with introduc- 
tion, notes, and vocabulary by C. H. Bell. 
New York, Oxford Press, 1928. XXI and 
201 (text 122) pages. It represents the re- 
sults of the latest German critical research 
on the author, as given in the Rollett and 
Sauer edition of Franz Grillparzer, Gesam- 
melte Werke, Wien 1923. The vocabulary 
omits all common words as contained in 
the list of the Modern Language Teachers 
of Chicago, except when they occur in a 
less common meaning. The editor’s work 
has been so thorough that it would be hard 
to discover a misprint. The title page is 
rather modest about the contenis: Besides 
a map and four appendices with a biblio- 
graphy, the source, an essay of Kant on Ly- 
ing, and Laube’s Nachwort, the book con- 
tains a good picture of the author, and seven 
illustrations to the text, photographs of 
which were obtained from art museums of 
Berlin and Vienna. They are almost un- 
known sketches by the famous German 
painter Moritz von Schwind, who intended 
them as a surprise to the author on the oc- 
casion of his eightieth birthday. 

A new edition of the best known German 
story in America is Theodor Storm, /m- 
mensee. With introduction, notes, vocabu- 
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lary, and direct-method exercises by B. Q. 
Morgan and E. O. Wooley. Boston, Heath 
1927. XIX and 214 (text 51 and 28) pages. 
In 1923, Mr. Morgan made a special study 
of the different versions of the story. As 
a result he reprints Koster’s text. Although 
his statement “that a garbled version of our 
story had found its way, by an odd mis- 
chance, into nearly everyone of the Ameri- 
can school texts” went rather too far, and 
E. H. Zeydel’s edition, for example, also 
follows Koster’s text, I welcome Mr. Mor- 
gan’s book, especially for the appendix of 
28 pages, which presents some passages from 
older versions of the novel together with 
some of Storm’s poems, and therefore will 
give the student a better understanding of 
the author. The edition also contains very 
good illustrations, which are taken from 
the Amelang edition of 1887, although the 
note on p. XV does not make it clear that 
this is the edition mentioned on top of the 
same page. There are very few misprints 
(I noticed p. 65, Stéubfaden; p. 88, Schiil- 
meister). The exercises also are made up 
very carefully. I have only a few minor 
suggestions for changes, as I would call the 
following sentences unusual : 

p. 85: Wir haben nach Hause springen 
miissen (laufen, eilen); p. 87: Wo setzte 
sich Elisabeth? (wohin); p.91: Was war 
vorigen Sonntag geschehen? (am vorherge- 
henden..); p.99: Wann hatte Erich seine 
stillen Plinchen gehabt? (immer?) ; p. 107: 
Was sagte sie Reinhard? (zu R.). I also 
would use the terms of Aktiv, Konditional 
in order to have them conform to Adjektiv, 
Passiv, and would replace Reproduktion by 
Wiedergabe. In the notes I do not agree 
with the explanation of legte sich ins Fen- 
ster: sat down on the sill (p. 78), and with 
the statement in the note to 47, 27: “The 
same girl apparently occurs in Storm’s 
Novelle Auf der Universitat.” 

A new reader for beginners, “intended to 
furnish the first connected reading after 
the student has had the essentials of gram- 
mar,” is entitled: Nachlese. Easy short 
stories from contemporary German litera- 
ture. Edited with introductions, notes, ex- 
ercises, and vocabulary by W. Diamond and 
F. H. Reinsch. New York, Holt 1927. VI 
and 313 (text 103) pages. This is the most 
pretentious undertaking of its kind ; the book 
contains 26 pieces by 21 authors which are 


‘partly short stories and partly excerpts from 


novels. It is obvious that such a selection 
has to be more or less arbitrary, and there 
are possibly no two people who would agree 
on the fitness of all of them. Nachlese pre- 
sents, next to authors who have been known 
in this country for a long time (Ebner- 
Eschenbach, Hansjakob, Rosegger, Thoma), 
new names like Bonsels, Enking, Lons, 
Schroer. Only classroom experience will 
show whether the book is not zuviel des 
Guten for such an early stage. H. C. Bier- 
wirth and E. W. Bagster-Collins, our most 
experienced leaders in this field, did not 
deem it advisable to include too many au- 
thors in their beginners’ readers. They also 
thought it wise to simplify difficulties. The 
editors of Nachlese did not indicate that they 
made any changes, but in checking up the 
two Lausbubengeschichten and Eine Abels- 
berger Katze I found a great number of 
such. The point of Rosegger’s story is en- 
tirely lost by the unwarranted substitution 
of Gespenst for alte Hexe. The introduc- 
tions are written with the intent “to create 
in the student a taste for good literature and 
inspire in him a desire to continue his study 
of German.” I think they fulfill this pur- 
pose very well, although it would be de- 
sirable to indicate in each case the source 
from which the quotations concerning the 
authors have been taken. It would also be 
much better to give the introduction always 
with the first story by the author (before 
the stories 2, 3, 20, 23). I regret the ten- 
dency which seems to become general in re- 
cent reading books to cut down on the notes. 
There are many idiomatic difficulties in 
Nachlese that are not explained. As the 
most striking case I would mention on p. 8, 
7: Der Hund schlug sich allemal 
tiber, which according to normal German 
usage should read: tberschlug sich. The 
word Kranzler occurs on page 80 seven 
times, but an explanation is neither given in 
the notes nor in the vocabulary. The space 
for notes would have been easily gained by 
omitting the numerous superfluous state- 
ments in the vocabulary. Students are cer- 
tainly relieved of the necessity of thinking 
when they find Bauer, Bauernarbeit, Bauern- 
familie, Bauernpferd, Bauernstand. Why 
print: abszugehen, see abgehen; abzuhalten, 
see abhalten; abzuschiitteln, see abschiitteln? 
I wonder what essentials of grammar stu- 
dents are supposed to know who have to be 
told that the infinitive of fallt is fallen, of 
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sieht, is sehen? On the other hand, the ex- 
planations of Einjahrigenexamen, Gulden, 
Gymnasium, Korpsstudent, Landwehr, La- 
teinklasse, Sekunda, Staatskonkurs, die V oll- 
beckschen (p. 122, 13) are too short to be 
fully intelligible. The exercises have been 
made up with great industry, and the only 
criticism that could be made of them is that 
they often follow the text too closely, repeat- 
ing expressions that would sound unusual 
in everyday German. Of such I would 
mention: p. 158: Wer war fiir den Tag 
aufgenommen? (angestellt); p. 160: Was 
brach er dann? (ab); p. 165: Wie wollte 
dieser vortragen? (insert: die Arbeit); p. 
166: Was fiir ein Geschaft hatte er? (not 
stated in the story); p. 166: Mit wem 
musste er kimpfen? (A rare case of figura- 
tive use); p. 169: Von wem hatte die 
zweite Frau ein Vermégen erhalten? (150 
Gulden are not a fortune) ; p. 182: Nennen 
Sie die Vorteile eines Bauernpferdes. (for 
the owner?) ; p. 186: Wie wollte der Mann 
die bunten Farben des Vogels ausloschen? 
p. 186: Was sagte er, als er sich auf- 
schwang? (in die Hohe schwang) ; p. 192: 
Warum konnte er nicht weiterfahren, als 
der Professor ihn aufrief? (fortfahren). 

Concerning the vocabulary I would make 
the following remarks: anziehen: to be 
added: to tighten (p. 140, 8); Aussicht: 
in guter Aussicht stehen (p. 21, 17) does 
not mean: to have good prospects; Back- 
fisch: silly girl (14-16 years), omit silly; 
drall: according to Duden: derb, stramm, 
not active, alert; Gebrechen: according to 
Duden Fehler, not want, need; Geschaft: 
to be added business deal (p. 21, 22) ; Han- 
fling: (to be added to vocabulary) ; Heimat- 
dichter: The word Heimatkunst appearing 
under this heading is not translated; 
Hundspeitsche; to be added: dial. for 
Hundepeitsche; Knie: should read: (Pl. 
must be pronounced in two syllables) ; 
Kuchenbrezel: should read: (in Austria 
Prezel); Lateinklasse: Oberterzia 
should read: Obertertia; lotzen: should 
read: lotsen; Mikroskop: has wrong s- 
character (as also p. 85, 27); Professor: 
leave out: (at a university); Regentag: 
leave out: gloomy day; verbringen: leave 
out: put aside, imprison; add: (p. 43, 18 
the same as bringen); der Verungliickte: 
one killed in an accident (insert: or hurt) ; 
Zinshaus: explain: house that gives an in- 
come; zustecken: to give secretly, to slip. 


The names: Dette, Elsebe, Engel, Hein, 
Hermen, Jan, Krischan, Veve, have not 
been explained, although we find Jakob and 
Sepp. I also missed the plural of Geizhals, 
Gemeindekind, Gnade, Grammatik, Lust, 
Sekunda; the Genitive of Europa, Evange- 
lium, Gemeindekind; the accent of allein, 
allerdings, amtieren, barmherzig, Barmher- 
zigkeit, blamieren, Einjahrigenexamen, Ele- 
mentarschule, Europa, Evangelium, Familie, 
Familienjournal (double accent), Gymna- 
sium, Jasminbusch, Kanarienvogel, Karosse, 
konstatieren, Korpsstudent (double), Ma- 
dame, Matrose, papperlapapp,Staatskonkurs; 
the pronunciation of Familienjournal, Korps, 
Madame, Passagier, Vanille, Zylinder (y 
like i when meaning hat. Another labori- 
ous task performed by the editors is the list 
of the idioms. Here they seem to go too 
far, as many of these should not be com- 
mitted to memory without illustrative ex- 
amples. After all, the English and German 
phrases which are given are often only 
partly equivalent, for example, Abschied 
nehmen: to go away, to take one’s depart- 
ure; sich fiigen: to comply with. 

The proof-reading has been rather thor- 
ough. Of misprints I noticed p. VI Epinne 
and Bonsels (the author writes his name 
with two final-s characters) ; p. 31 Chechs; 
p. 35 replace 1886 by 1866; p. 44 do not di- 
vide Grds-seren; p. 49 the ligature of ch is 
missing in Tantchen; p. 115 schaft should 
read schafft; p. 125, 6 a superfluous comma; 
p- 193 B-2 replace question mark by ex- 
clamation point. 

For teachers who prefer connected read- 
ing material there are two new Borzoi texts 
available. The first is Wilhelmine von Hil- 
lern, Hoher als die Kirche. Edited with in- 
troduction, notes, exercises, and vocabulary 
by Eleonore C. Nippert. New York, Knopf. 
1928. XII and 119 (text 39) pages. As 
the story is well known through seven older 
American editions and as I am publishing a 
detailed review of this new edition in the 
Modern Language Journal, 1 proceed to 
Gabriele Reuter, Eines Toten Wiederkehr. 
Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, 
and vocabulary by Taylor Starck. New 
York, Knopf 1928. XI and 90 (text 36) 
pages. I agree with the editor: “There 
are not many tales in contemporary litera- 
ture which have reached the heights of this 
story. It is worthy of de Maupassant at 
his best .” With a deep psychological 
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understanding the author traces the devel- 
opment of an unavoidable family tragedy: 
a father’s return from an insane asylum 
after a confinement of fifteen years, destroys 
a peaceful family life and brings forth a 
fear of the inherited disease in the daughter, 
who commits suicide just before the father 
passes away. The story may be truly called 
a gloomy tale, but it is a remarkable piece 
of art. In the preface the editor mentions 
the carelessness of the Reklam edition, the 
reading of which, according to his state- 
ment, was adopted in only one instance 
(where?). The author probably would not 
have minded if the text had been changed 
in the following places: 

P. 2,2: Die Fremde instead of Profes- 
sorin (which would be unusual to-day, and 
doubtful in accent) ; p. 3, 10: The sentence, 
beginning with Diirfen wir is unconnected, 
probably through an omission made by the 
editor; p. 5, 26: Insert a comma after Son- 
nenstrahl ; p. 5, 28: In order to avoid a Satz- 
bruch (contaminated construction) replace 
sie by oder gar; p. 12, 9: Change after 
Gekradut comma to colon; p. 13, 12: Insert 
das before wusste; p. 14, 7: Leave out solle 
und, and replace by comma; p. 15, 20: Re- 
place period by exclamation point after Hoff- 
nungen; p. 19, 27: Insert comma after 
Handen; p. 21, 13, p. 28, 19, p. 30, 6: Replace 
colon by comma. In the notes I would have 
liked explanations of p. 8, 28: das Geheim- 
nis von des Vaters Leiden; p. 9, 5: hatte 


sie sie behiiten konnen; p. 9, 18: hatte trot- 
zen lernen; p. 16, 26: trotz allen guten Wil- 
lens; p. 17, 14: Kupee, German equivalent 
Das Abteil (change lately made from masc, 
to neuter, to conform to usage) ; p. 21, 16; 
should read: Pupils enter at the age of ten. 
The sentences in the exercises do not always 
sound natural in German, for example: p. 
48, B-3: Ist er nicht zu fett, so kann er 
allein gehen. p. 48, A-4: Woher wusste 
Frau Dorrit, dass ihr Mann Helge nicht 
mehr kenne? p. 49, B-1: Helge glaubte, 
sie sei naher an den Vater gekniipft als die 
Mutter. p. 49, B-3: Helge hat versprochen, 
dass sie den Vater pflegen werde. p. 49, 


B-4: Die Mutter hat sie gebeten, dass sie es 
tun mdge. On p. 47 den Passiv should be 
changed to das Passiv. 


In the vocabulary Hypotheke should read 
Hypothek; (name) should be added after 
August ; (to-day Dienstmadchen or Hausan- 
gestellte) after Dienerin; (a favor, a gift) 
after erwidern, to reply, return, The pro- 
nunciation should be indicated with Balkon, 
Empfindungsnerv, Mademoiselle, melancho- 
lisch, Nerv, nervés, Pension, Phantasie, Pho- 
tographie, Phrase, sensitiv, Souterraintrep- 
pe. Accents should be added to Ausspruch, 
begreifen, beschaftigen, einflossen, tiberwin- 
den, vergehen, vergiften; the wrong accents 
given should be changed in endgiiltig, un- 
abanderlich, unabwendbar, unbedingt, un- 
hérbar, unmdglich, unsaglich, unzahlig. 


QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 
H. H. Vaucuan, Berkeley, California 


WO important works dealing with 
Italian literature of the fourteenth 
century have appeared. They are 
Luigi Valli’s I] Linguaggio segreto di Dante 
e dei “Fedeli d’Amore” and Achille Crespi’s 
new edition of the Acerba of Cecco d’Ascoli. 
Valli’s work, if generally accepted, will 
cast an entirely new light upon many pas- 
sages in all of Dante’s work from the Vita 
Nuova to the Convivio and the Commedia. 
It will probably be many years before his 
ideas are either definitely accepted or re- 
jected by Dante Scholars at large as the pos- 
sibilities for investigation into the subject 
are many and varied. He believes in the 
existence of a sect of “Fedeli d’Amore” of 


which the poets of the dolce stil nuovo were 
members and which was headed first by 
Guido Cavalcanti and then by Dante. The 
love-poetry of this sect, far from singing 
of mortal woman, celebrated in its poetry 
the personification of Creative Intelligence 
or Holy Wisdom. The praises of this Sym- 
bolic figure were sung in a conventional and 
secret language, understood only by the in- 
itiated, and the use of this language was 
necessary because the mystic conception of 
Holy Wisdom was bound to a political con- 
ception, the struggle against a corrupt 
church which, although entrusted with this 
wisdom by divine right, had corrupted it 
and made it serve base and degraded pur- 
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poses. The veil of the secret language also 
permitted those belonging to the sect to 
communicate with each other with safety. 
The idea of the existence of a circle of poets 
adopting the dolce stil nuovo by common 
accord is not new, having been advanced 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and may be said 
to be commonly accepted today. Nor is the 
idea that Dante is not celebrating the mortal 
Beatrice in the Divine Comedy but is sing- 
ing the praises of Divine Intelligence new 
but Valli has made extensive investigations 
into the entire field of thirteenth and four- 
teenth century poetry and finds this political- 
religious symbolism to prevail in the Vita 
Nuova, the [ntelligenza of Dino Compagni, 
the Documenti d’Amore of Francesco da 
Barberino, the Acerba of Cecco d’Ascoli, 
and (perhaps the most surprising of all) J/ 
Fiore. As to the language, about thirty 
words which are continually used in con- 
spicuous position in the “rhymes of love” 
and which have numerous mystic and doc- 
trinal connotations would give the key to 
the dolce stil nuovo and of its thoughts, 
veiled from the “common herd.” 


The new edition of Cecco d’Ascoli’s 
Acerba arouses much interest. The original 
manuscript of the poem was burned with 
the author. Copies had been made but each 
of the copyists had seemingly translated into 
his own dialect a large part of the poem 
which was probably in Florentine, misplac- 
ing strophes, chapters, and entire books, and 
mangling the technical words in such a way 
that Carducci and many others concluded 
that it was utterly unintelligible. And even 
today we have highly imaginative biogra- 
phies of the poet and we always read the 
same selections from the poem, which are 
naturally the easiest to understand and the 
least adapted to give us an idea of the poet’s 
work, 


Crespi brings out that the questions 
treated in the Acerba and which we can rec- 
ognize even in the garbled text were de- 
bated not only among scholars in Paris, 
Verona, Padua, Bologna, and Salerno but 
by the populace itself in the public squares 
and at work. The author in 1324, prepar- 
ing to comment before the Junior Class at 
Bologna on the “Sphere” of John Halifax, 
gives a long list of works from which he 
quotes some extracts verbally showing that 
he had the books at hand. The error of the 
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critics was to claim that those works, which 
were largely Arabic and Persian, did not 
even exist and that Cecco was duping his 
students by inventing names and titles for 
a false exposition of doctrine. On the other 
hand, Crespi has not only identified the 
quotations but has found many repeated in 
his comment to the seniors on Alcabiz’ Prin- 
ciples of Astrology the following year. On 
reading these works in Latin and compar- 
ing them with the Acerba it would seem that 
some strophes were literally translated from 
lectures given at Bologna, entire chapters 
discussed passages in Ptolmey, Albumasar, 
Algazel, and other authors revered in the 
Middle Ages, and their ultimate sources were 
Aristotle, Plato, the Bible, especially Gene- 
sis, the Psalms, and the Apocalypse, the 
Talmud, Albertus Magnus, and Thomas 
Aquinas. In this way the close relation- 
ship that exists between the author of the 
Acerba and that of the Comedy becomes 
clearer; the prophecies of the Veltro, the 
Duce and the Messo da Dio repeated and 
commented by Cecco become the chief cause 
for his condemnation to death at the stake 
and the statement made by Villani that 
Dante would have been burned together 
with the manuscript of his De Monarchia if 
Pope could have laid his hands upon him 
and also the concealment of Dante’s body 
after his death become more significant. 
Professor Crespi in his introduction paints 
a vivid picture of the life of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and the bitterness 
of the struggle between the “fundamental- 
ists,” who based their entire doctrine upon 
the Bible, and the “modernists,” who ac- 
cepted the moral teachings of Christ but 
the foundation of whose philosophy was to 
be found among the Greeks. If Saint 
Thomas himself had lived a century later 
he might have suffered the same fate as did 
Cecco. It is interesting also to note that 
today, six hundred years after his death, 
is Cecco first recognized as being really a 
great scholar. 


Daisy di Carpinetto has written a novel 
Bellezza, the thesis of which may be taken 
to be that beauty alone, if not accompanied 
by real virtue, is a curse of God. It is an 
excellent thesis but a sordid story. The 
author shows real artistry, however, in her 
delineation of character. 


Grazia Deledda, who won the Nobel prize 
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with her La Madre, has published another 
novel, Annalena Bilsini, which is considered 
by critics to be fully as good as the prize- 
winner. Amnalena is a poor, honest, good, 
industrious woman. Her story is the story 
of golden mediocrity. It seems that this 
was written to show that one critical moment 
suffices to make a hero out of a man but 
a lifetime is necessary to make a really great 
character, that virtue is innate in man and 
that in order to remain virtuous no divine 
grace is needed from on High but it is 
sufficient for the man to be true to himself 
at the critical moment. 

La favola dei re magi by G. Zorzi and 
G. Scalafani was produced at the Teatro 
Valle in Rome by Niccodemi’s company dur- 
ing October and November of last year. It 
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is the story of a young girl named Daisy 
who becomes a mother and implicates three 
men, one a wealthy industrial leader, one 
a nobleman, and one a poor young man. 
Until her child is born she dupes the three, 
gaining wealth thereby, but on the advent 
of the child, her soul becomes regenerated 
and she marries the poor young man who 
is the real father of her child. The thesis 
of this play is evidently the regenerating in- 
fluence of an innocent babe. It is an old 
theme, but always effective. 


During December and January, the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre held the boards at the 
Valle. This is interesting as it gives the 
Russian players official sanction since the 
Valle is the municipal theatre of Rome. 


QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


L. D. Batirr, University of California at Los Angeles 


Korsi; Paris, 1926. Somehow, when 

one thinks of Spanish literature, in 
any of its phases, his attention seems always 
drawn either to Spain or Spanish America, 
Cuba or Mexico. Whether or not Panama 
is thought of as Spanish American, Central 
American or something else, it certainly is 
rarely considered from a literary stand- 
point. In gathering the material for this 
collection of prose and verse (exclusive of 
the drama and periodical literature) and in 
arranging it for publication, the editor has 
undoubtedly been as strongly swayed by 
patriotic as b literary motives. Not only 
does he purp .t to reproduce the best in 
the verse and p~>se of Panama for its liter- 
ary value, but so as a means to perpetuate 
the Spanish language, which he regards as 
the native language of his small patria. The 
invasion of English and of various patois 
of the Antilles and similar regions, are bit- 
terly opposed by Mr. Korsi. Though the 
work is quite complete, many poets are 
omitted, as well as all attempts at the drama, 
which is as yet in Panama in an embryonic 
state. The book -shows well the character- 
istics of the national literature of Panama, 
generally unknown throughout the world, 
even in other Spanish-speaking countries. 
A few of the more representative names are 
cited: Aizpuru Aizpuru, philosophical 
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poet; R. J. Alfaro, the most celebrated jurist 
of Panama; Federico Escobar, a born poet, 
with great inspiration; Hortensio de Icaza, 
a brilliant poet with a fiery style, suggesting, 
perhaps, Santos Chocano; Antonio Noli B., 
the Juvenal of Panama, with a volume of 
sparkling epigrams ; and José Oller, a writer 
with a fertile imagination and an agreeable 
style. These few names are a suggestion 
only. Another reader might choose a dis- 
tinct group with equal enjoyment. 

La Pampa y su pasién, Manuel Galvez, 
Buenos Aires, 1926, 321 pages. If one cares 
to read an American novel, the above is rec- 
ommended. That is to say, a United States 
novel. The book is reputed to be one of 
Galvez’ best. It is a fairly thrilling story 
of the racetrack, with all the races, plots, 
counterplots and love elements that anyone 
could desire. There is a climax, gradually 
and logically reached. Just when we be- 
gin to look for character development the 
author deceives us. The protagonist does 
not seem to undergo any very definite 
changes as he lives through the book. Pos- 
sibly it is because he has too much money. 
As far as his personal life is concerned, 
his morals and his behaviour, he might well 
be a figure taken out of an American novel. 
On the whole, Galvez neither adds to nor 
detracts from his reputation with this book. 

More or less opposed in procedure to the 
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above novel is El centro de las almas, (An- 
tonio Porras, Calpe, Madrid; 1924, 352 
pages). There are several nicely drawn 
characters here, and some attempt has been 
made at psychological study and analysis. 
Description is the strong point of the novel; 
not description of people so much as of 
landscape, scenery and customs. A great 
deal of the action takes place by means of 
dialogs between Gonzalo and one of his 
friends, Pan. There is the usual love ele- 
ment, but nothing comes of it, since Gon- 
zalo is murdered by one of the natives, and 
then the heroine takes the veil. There is 
an abundance of pictures of rodeos, wed- 
dings, dances and Andalusian scenes. The 
novel won the Fastenrath prize. “Es la 
tierra el centro de las almas?” No, accord- 
ing to our author. Consolation and reward 
must be found hereafter. 


Historia de la literatura espaiiola, M. Ro- 
mera-Navarro, D. C. Heath & Co., XVIII 
+ 701 pages, 1928. This work presents, in 
46 chapters, the development of the literary 
genres from the beginning to the present 
time. No less than four chapters are de- 
voted to contemporary literature, a field 
which most manuals treat inefficiently. The 
exposition of each literary period is pre- 
ceded by a useful and interesting outline of 
the principal political, social and cultural 
events of the’ period studied. 

The critical judgments which the book 
contains are objective and concrete and, al- 
though taking into account what the most 
authoritative writers have said on the ma- 
terial, are based on independent investiga- 
tion of the author and express his personal 
appreciation of books and men of letters. It 
is written in a clear and precise style. Very 
useful bibliographies complete each chapter, 
and in addition there is an abundance of 
engravings throughout the text. The book 
contains also an alphabetical index which 
is of great value. 


In discussing some particularly worth- 
while books and masterpieces, the author 
has had recourse to narration of plots in 
some instances and to transcription of pas- 
sages in others. Although the book is reas- 
onably long, only the very essential opinions 
and material are given. Careful attention 
is paid to the presentation of each of the 
literary genres in an orderly, clear and exact 
manner. This, of course, is the only truly 


historical method. In general, the author 
is non-partisan, insofar as unsettled literary 
opinion is concerned, but all varying opinions 
are fully discussed. 

In short, this history, aside from all other 
advantages that it may have, has the addi- 
tional advantage of containing and being 
based on the fruit of the most recent in- 
vestigations made on the subject. 

Vida ejemplar de un claro var6on de Esca- 
lona, Felix Urubayen, Madrid, Imp. Ciudad- 
Lineal 1926. Here we have a 20th century 
picaresque novel, well told, quite true to the 
picaresque tradition. The hero is a typical 
picaro, including the customary lack of a 
moral standard. He advances from the 
state of a poor man to one of great wealth, 
by means of taking advantage of the kind- 
ness of men and women who befriend him. 
He is quite unscrupulous. 


A los pies de Venus, V. Blasco-Ibaiiez; 
Prometeo, Valencia, 1926. This book is 
nothing more than a series of historical es- 
says, dealing with the Renaissance. It is 
not well constructed and is too prolix. Most 
of the events revolve about Claudio Borgia. 
Compare Baroja’s novel, César o nada. 

Among the new textbooks that have been 
received are the following: Julio Camba, 
La rana viajera, by Federico de Onis, D. 
C. Heath, 1928. XVIII + 256 pages; 
Valera, Riverita, by J. E. A. Alexis, Mid- 
west Book Company, XIII + 269 pages; 
Marquina, Las Flores de Aragon, by S. E. 
Leavitt, Century Company, XXII + 222 
pages; Valera, Juanita la larga, by Ruth 
Lansing, Century Company, XI + 256. 

Two very regrettable incidents have oc- 
curred recently in the field of Spanish let- 
ters: the death, some two months ago, of 
Professor Hugo Rennert, Professor of 
Spanish at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and that of Blasco-Ibafez, even more re- 
cently. 

We have received a copy of the program 
of studies to be offered at the ninth annual 
Summer School of Spanish which the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool will hold at Santander, 
on the north coast of Spain, from August 
4th to 31st, 1928. Already attended by a 
large number of British students, it is now 
the aim of its founder and director, Pro- 
fessor E. Allison Peers, of the University 
of Liverpool, to turn it into a joint Summer 
School of Spanish for British and Ameri- 
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can students. The program includes both 
elementary and advanced courses, and the 
school will be under the personal direction 
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of Professor Peers, who will also give a 
ten-lecture course on Practical Spanish 
Phonetics. 


HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA ESPANOLA, 
por M. Romera-Navarro. D. C. Heath & Co., 
New York, 1928. XVIII+701 pages. 


HE recently published Historia de la litera- 
yy tura espanola by Professor Romera-Na- 
varro of the University of Pennsylvania 
has many features that will appeal to teachers 
of Spanish Literature. Each literary period is 
introduced by an outline of the political, social 
and cultural conditions of the period; with this 
historical background in front of him, the stu- 
dent is enabled to view each writer in his proper 
perspective and to study him from the point of 
view of those for whom he wrote. Instead of 
following the strict chronological order of the 
writers, the author has attempted to present 
the development of each of the main types of 
literature within the limits of each period, so 
that the student of any one of the literary 
divisions, by selecting the chapters treating of 
his special field of study, may readily obtain 
a connected account of prose fiction, the drama 
or poetry from its beginnings down to the pres- 
ent day. Writers of secondary importance are 
not entirely neglected; only the outstanding 
writers, however, are given an extensive treat- 
ment, so that a confusion of names of authors 
and writings may be avoided by the student 
who wishes to get a preliminary survey of the 
whole field. For those who have not yet read 
extensively, or intensively, in any field of Span- 
ish literature, the content of the most important 
novels, plays and longer poems is concisely sum- 
marized and significant passages are frequently 
quoted. The presentation of each outstanding 
author ends with a clear and concise statement 
of his contribution to literature and his sig- 
nificance with respect to the development of his 
particular kind or kinds of literature. Finally, 
to mention only the most interesting features 
of the history as a textbook, the contemporary 
period of Spanish literature is adequately pre- 
sented. 

The book contains seven main divisions and 
forty-six chapters. After a preliminary chapter 
dealing with the Spanish race and language, 
mainly historical, the origins and early devel- 
opment of poetry, epic, narrative and lyric, and 
of prose, are discussed in three chapters. This 
is followed by the Epoca Diddctica, the four- 
teenth century, one chapter being given to Juan 
Manuel and Lépez de Ayala and one to Juan 
Ruiz. Then comes the period of transition, dur- 
ing which the revival of learning and the Ren- 
aissance prepared the way for the complete 
literary efflorescence of the Golden Age; for 
the development of poetry, chronicles and didac- 
tic literature during this period, all the fif- 
teenth century and the first half of the six- 
teenth, and for the origins of the novel and 
drama, five chapters are needed. To the Siglo 


de Oro, eighteen chapters, almost half the book, 
are devoted; in these three hundred pages, 
eleven chapters treat of the various types of 
literature in a more or less general way; in 
the others appear several monographs on in- 
dividual writers, Cervantes, Quevedo, Lope de 
Vega, Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de Alarc6n and 
Calder6n. The literature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and first years of the nineteenth, the pe- 
riod of decadence, is presented in four chapters. 
The nineteenth century, rivaling the Epoca 
Clasica (Siglo de Oro) in the quantity as well 
as in the quality of its literature, is treated, 
inadequately perhaps, in nine chapters. The 
last four chapters enter boldly and confidently 
into a field usually avoided by literary histor- 
ians, namely, contemporary literature. This 
part of the book, dealing for the most part with 
living writers, is the most interesting of all for 
those who are already acquainted with the liter- 
ature of Spain down to the end of the last cen- 
tury but who have not had the opportunity or 
inclination to keep abreast of the most recent 
publications. 


Professor Romera-Navarro’s history is evi- 
dently intended for use in the literary courses 
of our colleges and universities; as such it ad- 
mirably fulfills its purpose. It is mainly in- 
formational; it is analytical rather than critical, 
as, for example, in the suggestive analysis of 
the Rimas of Bécquer as the spiritual autobi- 
ography of the poet. Generally accepted facts 
and opinions, gathered with painstaking indus- 
try from all available sources, acknowledged 
carefully at the end of each chapter, fill the 
greater part of the volume. There is, appar- 
ently, no desire on the part of the author to 
seem original in his judgments, no desire to re- 
move from their pedestals writers who have 
long dominated in their field and to replace 
them with others whose superior qualities have 
been strangely overlooked by other historians. 
His method of treatment is objective and con- 
servative. He has no pet theories to exploit. 
As he says in his Preface: “Libre de todo 
prejuicio politico, religioso o literario, he trata- 
do de comprender a los autores (y de presen- 
tarlos) dentro de su propia época, gustos y 
tendencia; pongo de relieve los méritos, y marco 
los defectos, indiferente a la direcci6n que sigan, 
erudita o popular, religiosa o descreida, clasica, 
romantica o modernista; ni defender ni atacar 
tendencias de ningin género: mostrar la belleza 
dondequiera que se encuentre; la critica ha de 
ser, ante todo, comprensi6n.” 


Notably characteristic of the book is its clar- 
ity of thought and expression, a quality not al- 
ways found in the writings of Spanish literary 
critics. Controversial statements are avoided 
if possible; in the case of questions that are 
necessarily controversial, the author weighs all 
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the evidence carefully, stating clearly and con- 
cisely the opposing theories; where a compro- 
mise seems possible, he suggests the middle 
course. In regard to the much discussed origin 
of the Old Popular Ballads, for example, after 
stating the theories of the leading opponents, he 
makes the following statement: “Ambas teorfas 
nos parecen plausibles en lo que contienen de 
afirmativo; los romances pudieron preceder en 
algunos casos a los largos cantares de gesta, y 
aquellos del mismo tema ser refundidos en 
éstos; unos pocos romances viejos son frag- 
mentos de las antiguas epopeyas; la mayoria de 
ellos pudieron muy bien ser creaci6n original.” 
(Page 76.) 

Adverse criticism will probably come, mainly, 
from those who fail to keep in mind the definite 
purpose of the author. He will be accused of 
too great a dependence upon the original in- 
vestigations of other scholars, of excessive faith 
in the opinions of those whom he acknowledges 
as his masters. Some of his statements may 
seem too conclusive in regard to questions that 
are still in a fluid condition. Clarity of defini- 
tion is gained at times at the expense of ac- 
curacy. 

Certain aspects of the literature and certain 
writers would seem to have been somewhat 
slighted. For example, a single short paragraph 
is given to the early religious drama. The dis- 
appearance of the early religious plays except 
for the fragmentary Auto de los Reyes Magos 
makes conjectural the history of the beginnings 
of Spanish drama; the evidence that we have of 
its popularity is sufficient, however, to justify a 
much more extended treatment, and the bare 
mention of the very important fragment is 
surely inadequate. With regard to the appor- 
tionment of space to individual writers, the 
author couid hardly hope to satisfy all students 
of Spanish literature; nevertheless, to mention 
only one case, the allotment of two pages to 
Fernan Caballero and almost six to Pedro An- 
tonio de Alarc6én seems quite unjust to the for- 
mer, a much more important writer, historically 
if not intrinsically; nor is the importance of 
the relation of her novelas de costumbres to the 
articulos de costumbres of the two preceding 
decades duly stressed. The book is, however, 
well proportioned for the most part. Teachers 
of Spanish literature will be deeply grateful 
to Professor Romera-Navarro for this excellent 
history, that will lend itself admirably either 
as a text for class use or as a reference book. 


G. W. UMPHREY. 
University of Washington. 


TEACHER AIDS 


Two most helpful pamphlets have just been 
issued by the Instituto de las Espafias (address 
2 West 45th Street, New York City): “Sug- 
gestions for Spanish Clubs,” 15 cents, and “Easy 
Spanish Books for Children,’ 25 cents.—Ed. 


Eight Chilean teachers recently sent abroad 
by the Government for advanced study have 
entered universities in the United States. Other 
groups have gone to Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Germany. 
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DON ALVARO O LA FUERZA DEL SINO— 
A drama in five acts, by Don Angel de Saavedra, 
Duque de Rivas; edited with notes and vocabu- 
lary by S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Ernest 4, 
Templin. XXX-+193 pp. Longmans, Green & 
Co. New York, 1928. 136 pages of text, 12 of 
notes, and 40 of vocabulary. 


REVIVAL of interest in the Romance pe. 
A riod of Spanish literature has brought 

prominently into notice the works of 
Duque de Rivas and we owe a debt to the edi- 
tors of this volume for bringing the best of his 
plays to American students in the form of a 
text for colleges which is very attractive and 
will prove a valuable addition to the list of 
books by Spanish authors that may be studied 
by advanced students. 

This drama appears in Vol. II of the Obras 
Completas de don Angel de Saavedra and in 
several other collections of Joyas del Teatro 
Espanol del Siglo XIX. This is the first edition 
of the play to be edited in America. 

“Saavedra confirmed the triumph of Roman- 
ticism in Spain,” says Dr. Northup. “Don 
Alvaro is one of Romanticism’s greatest char- 
acters, comparable to René, Werther, Manfred, 
and Don Juan. Its success in Spain is com- 
parable to that of Hugo’s Hernani in France.” 
In Libros y Autores Modernos, Dr. Cesar Barja 
dedicates an entire chapter (pp. 175 ff.) to the 
Drama Romédntico and to a discussion and 
analysis of the thesis: La Fuerza del Sino, Ir- 
resistible Destiny. He says: ‘“Segian esta in- 
terpretaci6n del Sino, habria que admitir 
también que el cielo europeo y el americano 
son mas tolerantes y mas clementes que el nues- 
tro espafiol, y, en resumen, que nacer en 
Espafia es nacer expuesto a incurrir en la 
venganza de los dioses tutelares de nuestra 
hidalguia y de nuestra caballeria andante. Ni 
Dios ni principio inteligente aparece en el 
drama.” While the action terminates in ter- 
rible tragedy and suicide, we must recognize 
that there are in Don Alvaro many scenes of 
exquisite beauty and lofty dignity and that the 
plot sweeps the audience along to a tremen- 
dously gripping climax. The beauty of the play 
lies not only in its poetic but also in its dra 
matic presentation. 

The versification of the drama is well treated 
in the introduction of this edition and the 
student is assisted in the study of the metrical 
scheme by a complete classification of the rimas, 
redondillas, y romances. There is also a full 
bibliography for the benefit of students who 
desire to use the text as a basis for a seminar 
study of the Romance period as it affected both 
Spanish and French Literature. 

The notes are especially helpful in interest 
ing historical allusions and citations from other 
writings. Most of the passages difficult of gram- 
matical construction are explained as well as 
the stilted language of the actors. Many in- 


teresting annotations accompany the words in 

the vocabulary which is unusually complete. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the Duke of 

Rivas, reproduced by the courtesy of the His 

panic Society of America, of which Dr. Rosen- 

berg is a Corresponding Member. 

Hollywood High School. 


C. Scorr WILLIaMs 
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Le Canada francais: la revanche du 
berceau 

*ENSEIGNEMENT de la langue francaise 
L aux Etats-Unis a pris en ces derniéres 

années une extension impressionnante. 
Mais je me demande si cette plante d’aprés- 
guerre a des racines assez profondes pour ré- 
sister aux forces qui vont essayer a l’arracher 
au sol américain. Aujourd’hui méme, le na- 
tionalisme américain la menace; demain ce sera 
peutétre l’allemand ou quelque autre langue 
étrangére qui disputera au francais la premiére 
place dans le programme des langues vivantes. 
Il suffit de la moindre allusion a ces dangers-la 
pour se faire traiter de fou en trois lettres. 
Le francais, nous assure-t-on, est bien en selle. 
Rien ne pourra le désarconner! Mais que l’on 
ne s’y trompe pas! Si, dans les high-schools 
américains, on attache une importance toute 
spéciale & la langue francaise, c’est parce que 
la France rivalise d’influence mondiale avec la 
Grande-Bretagne et les Etats-Unis. Mais si la 
France subit une diminution d’influence mon- 
diale, soit par suite de guerres désastreuses, 
soit par dépopulation progressive, les ennemis 
de la langue francaise ne tarderont pas 4 en 
tirer profit. Par conséquent, il importe que les 
professeurs de francais aux Etats-Unis exam- 
inent de trés prés les conditions qui garanti- 
ront en perpétuité la survivance de la civili- 
sation francaise. 

Il va sans dire que la plus grande richesse 
d’une nation, c’est une bonne natalité. Or, on 
constate que la natalité francaise est de beau- 
coup trop faible. La France se dépeuple. 
Déja elle a dai faire appel aux Italiens, aux 
Polonais pour recruter sa main-d’oeuvre. On 
ignore si cette dépopulation continuera. Mais 
si elle ne cesse pas, il faut qu’on s’attende a 
une diminution progressive de _ influence 
francaise. 

On entend beaucoup parler de la possibilité 
de perpétuer la civilisation francaise au moyen 
de la francisation des populations des colonies 
et au moyen de la francisation des populations 
étrangéres de la France méme. Mais que la 
France ne joue pas sur cette carte-la sa 
destinée! Pour que la civilisation francaise 
et la langue francaise ne meurent pas, il faut 
assurer la survivance francaise, sinon en 
France, du moins en pays étrangers. 

Je ne dispose point d’assez de place pour 
entrer dans le détail de toutes les méthodes 
disponsibles de conserver la vitalité de la race 
francaise. Je me bornerai A sinaler aux lec- 
teurs du Mopern LanGcuaces Forum la dis- 
parition presque compléte de la race francaise 
dans tous les coins du monde Colonial excepté 
au Canada. Tandis que les Louisianais, les 
Mauriciens, etc., sont sur le point de dis- 
Paraitre, la fécondité de la race francaise au 
Canada assure aux Canadiens-Francais un réle 


CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


de plus important dans l’Amérique du Nord et 
dans le monde entier. 


En se revanchant de la conquéte anglaise, 
les Francais du Canada ont pris une bonne 
revanche: la revanche du berceau. En 1763, 
lorsque la France s’en allait pour toujours de 
empire que ses rois ne savaient que trop 
faiblement garder, c’est a peine si l’on aurait 
pu dénombrer, au Canada, soixante mille 
Francais. En 1921, bien que l’immigration 
francaise eft été toujours négligeable, la 
statistique signalait qu’il y avait au Canada, 
en chiffres ronds, trois millions de Francais, 
dont plus de deux million au Québec et dans 
VOntario. Dans la province de Québec, sur une 
population totale e 2,361,199, on ne comptait 
que 357,295 d’origine anglaise. Méme a Mon- 
tréal, métropole du Canada, ow les influences 
anglaises, en ce qui concerne le commerce et 
Vindustrie, sont bien fortes, 85 pour cent des 
habitants parlent francais. Sur les 83 députés 
du parlement provincial, il n’y avait que 8 
députés de langue anglaise. Dans 1]’Ontario, le 
nombre des Francais est de 248,493 sur une 
population totale de 2,933,662. Aujourd’hui, il 
y a, dans la vallée du Saint-Laurent, Aa peu prés 
3,000,000 de Francais. En France, la natalité 
de la race francaise s’annonce de plus en plus 
faible. Au Canada, le chiffre de la population 
francaise doubla entre 1883 et 1911. En 1921, 
cette population s’était encore augmentée de 
19 pour cent. Si cette augmentation de la 
population continue sur ce rythme, le chiffre 
de la population francaise au Canada pourrait 
bien s’élever, d’ici 33 ans, & 5,000,000 d’Ames! 


Le Canadien-Francais reconnut de bonne 
heure la nécessité de se donner de l’air en se 
servant des armes parlementaires que lui ac- 
cordérent les Anglais. La constitution de 1867 
assure au Francais-Canadien l’indépendance 
sociale, religieuse et politique, et une représen- 
tation minimum, perpetuelle de 65 membres 
dans la Chambre des communes du parlement 
national. Tout en conservant la langue et la 
civilisation francaise, le Francais du Canada a 
su se rendre indispensable 4 la nation cana- 
dienne. Dans les affaires du Canada, le Fran- 
cais joue un réle de premier ordre. On n’a qu’é 
nommer sir Wilfred Laurier, le plus illustre 
des premiers ministres du Canada, M. Hor- 
midas Laporte, qui dirigea, pendant la Grande 
Guerre, l’approvisionnement de l’armée cana- 
dienne, M. Rodolphe Lemieux, président de la 
Chambre des communes du parlement national, 
M. Ernest Lapointe, qui signa, au nom du 
Canada, le premier traité conclu entre son pays 
et les Etats-Unis, M. le sénateur Raoul Dandu- 
rand, qui représente le Canada auprés de la 
Société des Nations, pour indiquer la puissance 
des Francais dans les affaires politiques du 
Canada. 

Au parlement national, on reconnait comme 
mieux instruits que leurs collégues de langue 
anglaise les députés du vieux Québec, qui 
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joignent 4 la sagesse du paysan la finesse du 
prétre et l’esprit du Francais. Car les Cana- 
diens-Francais ont bien gardé la langue fran- 
caise, la pensée francaise, la noble religion de 
la vieille France. On trouve, au Québec, une 
trentaine de colléges ou les jeunes Canadiens- 
Francais apprennent le goat de la phrase 
soignée, de l’expression juste, de la bonne pro- 
nonciation. La campagne entreprise par la 
“Presse”—journal qui a le plus fort tirage 
quotidien de tous les journaux du Canada— 
une campagne, d’ailleurs, a laquelle les autres 
journaux de langue francaise prétent leur con- 
cours efficace—a convaincu une notable partie 
des Canadiens-Francais des avantages de 
mieux parler la langue francaise, de bannir 
autant que possibles les anglicismes qui pour- 
raient l’avilir. 


Les Canadiens-Francais ne sont pas un flot 
gaulois qui va bientot disparaitre sous la 
marée anglo-saxonne qui achéve d’engloutir 
toutes les autres races étrangéres du continent. 
Au contraire. Les Canadiens-Francais revendi- 
quent sans cesse les droits des populations 
francaises. Ils gagnent sans cesse du terrain 
aux dépens de leurs voisins anglais. Tandisque 
les Anglais abandonnent peu & peu la terre, les 
Francais s’y enracinent. Les habitants du 
Québec possédent en propriétaires 92 pour cent 
des terres qu’ils cultivent; les fermiers de 
YOntario n’en possédent que 82 pour cent. En 
1901, on comptait 150,599 fermiers dans la 
province de Quebec. Vingt ans plus tard on 
en comptait plus de 175,000. Autour de 
Toronto, l’automobiliste traverse un pays de 
banlieusards. En allant & Montreal, il traverse 
un pays agricole, parsemé de fermes peintes a 
la chaux. On se dirait en Normandie. A la 
vérité, le Normand ne s’attache plus & la terre 
que Vhabitant canadien. C’est le paysan qui 
fait la puissance du Canada francais. Le 
paysan francais-canadien considére ses enfants, 
non comme une charge, mais comme une for- 
tune. Avec ses nombreux enfants, le Cana- 
dien-Francais peut mieux défricher la terre que 
VAnglais. Et c’est parce que les Canadiens- 
Francais sont une nation agricole, qu’ils sont 
d’une catégorie d’idéal plus solide et plus con- 
stant que les Anglais. Si nous ajoutons au 
patriotisme intense des Canadiens-Francais 
leur solidarité religieuse, nous entrevoyons le 
secret de leur force extraordinaire. 

Les professeurs de francais aux Etats-Unis 
contemplent la civilisation francaise a travers 
un prisme européen. Ils oublient, ils méprisent 
méme, la France qui se trouve dans la vallée 
du Saint-Laurent. Ils ignorent la culture 
francaise du Canada. Il y ena quelques-uns qui 
n’ont jamais entendu parler des grandes uni- 
versités de Montréal et de Laval. Ils doutent 
qu’il existe, dans la province de Québec, des 
établissements d’enseignement supérieur et 
secondaire qui feraient honneur a n’importe 
quel pays. S’ils connaissent les oeuvres peu 
importantes des Canadiens anglais Parker et 
Leacock, ils ignorent que le “Coeur en exil’ de 
René Chopin fut couronné par l’Académie 
francaise, et que “Les influences francaises au 
Canada” a valu & l’auteur, Jean Charbonneau, 
un prix de 2,000 dollars que décerna |’Académie 


francaise. 
de Lajoie, ils ne connaissent pas du tout les 


poétes Crémazie, Fréchette, Pamphile de May, | 


Adolphe Poisson, Alfred Garneau, Lozeay 
Nelligan et Tremblay, dont les oeuvres cop. 
stituent, certes, la plus belle poésie du cop. 
tinent. Ils ignorent les efforts que font M. 
Jules Massé et ses amis pour épurer la langue 
et le gofit de ses compatriotes. Pour eux, les 
sculpteurs Hébert, Laliberté et Falardeau n’ont 
jamais existé. La belle érudition de M. 
Edouard Monpetit, directeur de i’Ecole deg 
sciences sociales, et de M. Hector Garneau, 
de la Bibliothéque Municipale de Montréal, 
leur est tout a fait inconnue. Tout en ge 
plaignant de l’impossibilité de garder le con. 
tact avec la vie francaise, ils négligent de tirer 
profit de la culture francaise du Canada. Qu’ils 
lisent, dans les livres qu’écrivent les Cana. 
diens-Francais, dans les journaux que publient 
ces enfants de la vieille France, l’histoire deg 
efforts qu’ont faits les Francais du Canada pour 
s’assurer un avenir glorieux! Tout en recevant 
de la France les courants de sa civilisation, 
les Canadiens-Francais ont su travailler, en 
collaborateurs, avec les Anglais. Cette asso 
ciation, a laquelle ils ont été indispensables, 
leur a valu une liberté a toute épreuve. Ils 


sont Canadiens. Ils sont aussi Francais— 
Francais dans la moelle de leurs os. Profes- 
seurs de francais aux Etats-Unis! Trois mil 


lions de Canadiens-Francais vous invitent & 
venir étudier une civilisation francaise que 
vous n’avez que trop longtemps négligée! 


GLENN Murrpun KELLY. 
White Plains High School, New York 


Affiliations of Pacific Coast Modern 
Language Associations 


T THE Editor’s request the following state 
ment is submitted of what I plan to re 
port to the Modern Language Association 

of Central and Northern California at its April 
meeting in San Francisco. 

When this Association was organized it was 
suggested that the question of affiliation with 
some other organization or organizations be 
looked into and a suitable proposal be brought 
before the next meeting. The members present 
were amiably enough disposed to assent to this, 
and thus a vision of affiliations peeped up from 
behind the horizon. But that vision was not 
aggressive. It seemed inclined to stay beyond 
the horizon till called upon to come out and give 
an account of itself. Other things seemed to 
occupy the time of subsequent meetings. As 
that vision was, in a way, a resurrection of 4 
long cherished idea of mine that was engulfed 
in the flood of war-time excitement, I have kept 
asking our Association officers so regularly 
about it that they finally resorted to the well 
known pedagogical device of asking me ul- 
officially to find out unofficially and report in- 
formally at our next meeting the conditions 
on which we might affiliate with The National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. |! 
was going anyhow to Louisville, Kentucky, in 
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December, to attend the meetings of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America and, as 
the Federation was to hold its meetings there 
at the same time, the commission was under- 
ken. 

“ there saw Professor C. H. Handschin, busi- 
ness manager of THE MoperN LANGUAGE 
JouRNAL, who gave me such definite informa- 
tion that it seemed hardly necessary to con- 
sult other Federation officers. He told me that 
the nature of affiliation with the Federation 
depends entirely upon the number of subscrib- 
ers to THE Mopern LANGUAGE JoURNAL furnished 
by an association. A regional association fur- 
nishing 25 subscribers may be affiliated (which, 
I take it, is a paper proceeding) and secure the 
JouRNAL at the reduced rate of $1.75, instead 
of $2.00, a year. Two hundred subscribers bring 
down the rate to $1.50. Three hundred sub- 
scribers secure the $1.50 rate and a member on 
the National Committee. The last number also 
carries with it the possibility, though not the 
certainty, of a place on the editorial staff of 
the JourNAL. Professor Handschin would per- 
sonally and, I think, officially favor such edi- 
torial representation, if the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciations should unite to form a Far West branch 
of the Federation, at the same time furnishing 
300 subscribers. 


According to a recent number of the JouRNAL, 
the Federation now comprises the following 
Modern Language Associations: The Central 
West and South, New York State, Middle States 
and Maryland, New England, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, North Carolina, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, Southern California, and the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish. 


One glance at this list ought to be enough 
to start something, at least so far as the Cen- 
tral and Northern California association is con- 
cerned. If this association should decide to seek 
affiliations, the following possibilities would 
suggest themselves: 

1. Direct affiliation with the Federation on 
the basis of 25 subscribers, the higher num- 
bers being out of the question at the present 
time. 


2. Offering to unite with the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of Southern California, with 
the prime object of securing the lower sub- 
scription rate on the JourNAL. But who knows 
what other advantages might come of such a 
union? 

3. Offering to enter into a still larger or- 
ganization, including the Associations of Ne- 
vada and Washington, which are already affili- 
ated separately with the Federation. If such 
a plan should show signs of being realized there 
would, of course, be a strong desire on the part 
of all to see Oregon represented in the group, 
to make the Coast states a unit, and doubtless 
there would be the same feeling with regard 
to Arizona and Idaho, got to mention states 
further inland. 

The question naturally arises: Would it be 
practicable to hold general meetings of the 
Modern Language Association of the Pacific 
Coast, if such an organization were effected? 
Frankly speaking, I don’t think it would, be- 
Cause of the great distances between branch 
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centers, unless the practice of universities, of 
paying the traveling expenses of their faculty 
members who appear on the programs of learned 
society meetings, should be generally adopted 
by school authorities, which, by the way, would 
be an investment of funds that would tone up 
the morale of the profession far more than one 
would think who had not personally received 
the benefit of such a special subvention. I can 
think of only one other way of securing the 
attendance of teachers from any appreciable dis- 
tance at a general meeting and that would be 
to follow the example of the National Federa- 
tion and schedule the meeting at the same time 
and place as the Pacific Coast Philological As- 
sociation. Such an arrangement would have the 
advantage of tempting teachers to attend meet- 
ings of the Philological Association at which 
modern foreign language papers were presented. 
That is greatly to be desired. The most obvious 
disadvantage would be that some members of 
the two associations would find themselves em- 
barrassed by their inability to be in two places 
at once,—a common experience in Louisville 
last December. I wonder, too, whether at such 
gatherings college teachers might not outnum- 
ber high-school teachers and the ideal of pro- 
portional representation be unattainable. There 
would undoubtedly be some college teachers 
there because of their attendance on the philo- 
logical sessions, but numbers from a distance 
would be small. 


It might be best to set out with the idea, 
frankly stated, that the proposed Association 
is to be a paper organization. In that case a 
meeting of the officers might be called at small 
expense in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast. 


These are some of the possibilities. Still other 
arrangements may be proposed that seem more 
suitable and win wider acceptance. It is not 
my desire to propose a plan and then try to 
secure its adoption. I want only to raise the 
question, whether a Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast should be organ- 
ized, and leave all other questions to the con- 
stituent associations for discussion, in case the 
thought of federation should be favorably re- 
ceived. 


It goes without saying that we should have 
our special Pacific Coast organ, and I should be 
heartily in favor of making the Moprern Lan- 
GUAGES Forum that organ, if the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association should be willing to make 
the concession implied in such an arrangement. 
It would continue to develop consciousness of 
common interests and the co-operation essential 
to the maintenance of the proper place of mod- 
ern languages in our public education. 

I feel just as strongly on the question of in- 
terest in the JourNnaL. We need to know what 
problems are facing our colleagues in the whole 
country and to unite with them in seeking solu- 
tions to these problems. Separatism with re- 
spect to professional affiliations is not an ideal 
policy, whether we think of our own country 
alone or include Europe in our sphere of in- 
terest. Too many modern language teachers 
have never even seen a copy of the JouURNAL. 
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If the suggested Association were to accomplish 
nothing further than the correction of this over- 
sight it would be worth all it cost. And we cer- 
tainly would have among us 300 members who 
would subscribe regularly for the JourNAL and 
make affiliation with the Federation a mere 
matter of application and official reply. I am, 
of course, aware of the fact that each language 
now has its own pedagogical journal, nay jour- 
nals, calling for support. This indicates an in- 
crease of discussion in our field that challenges 
attention. We may have to eliminate a few 
movies from our individual budgets to meet the 
increased professional tax. But whatever we 
do, let us see to it that the Federation, already 
National in name, become national in extent. 


A. Cooper. 
Stanford University. 


Canoeing to Cabica* 


The two weeks vacation was almost over with 
one more trip to take with seventeen girls and 
four teachers. It is not practical for them to 
zo home in this land of long distances and 
primitive methods of travel. Six o’clock found 
us aboard a “chiva,” local slang for a bus, then 
a wonderful half-hour country drive to the 
little old town of Soledad where Don Rafael 
and his sister Carlina were awaiting us. Down 
by the market amidst many tiny canoes, laden 
with fish and tropical fruits was our big canoe 
ready to start. It is always hard for me to pass 
by a native market in a little town, for the 
sights and the sounds fascinate one, especially 
one who is not troubled with delicate olfactory 
nerves. But that is another story. 

The canoe, a great hollow log from some tree 
in the interior almost as grand as California’s 
famous trees, with here and there a deftly 
placed patch of wood. Two great, long poles 
and two clumsy paddles were the motive power 
for two stalwart Indians who helped us aboard. 
The trip had a most auspicious start, as a nice 
long water-snake came up but was caught by 
one of the men and held for our benefit. You 
may imagine the result as it showed its fangs 
in the death struggle. Our canoe skimmed 
merrily over the water under the power of these 
two Indians, as they poled thru the channels 
toward the river. Once in the river, real muscle 
was needed to stem the powerful current of the 
Magdalena, fourth in size in South America. 
We stayed prudently on the edge, which de- 
lighted me for we could see and even snatch up 
water lilies, and admire the myriads of birds 
= plants, so different from those of northern 
ands. 

Opposite the island our canoe went ahead in 
order to cross while floating down stream, and 


*Shortly after the receipt of this communication 
by mail, the saddening news came through the 
press reports that Miss Quinby was instantly 
killed (about December 19th) in an automobile 
collision near Caracas, Venezuela. Miss Quinby 
was returning to her home in Los Angeles with 
the intention of resuming her school work, after 
a year’s leave of absence. The untimely accident 
has removed a cherished associate of gentleness 
and grace and a sympathetic teacher. 


nine o’clock found us scrambling out on the 
wet bank. We were on Cabica, in the middle 
of the Magdalena; before us, a wonderful trop. 
ical jungle, with various clearings, carelessly 
made, here and there tiny thatch houses, with 
high roof under which the simple life of the 
“campesino” is passed when not working or fish- 
ing. A simple fogdn or charcoal stove, if it 
merits the title, is where his simple meal is 
cooked, usually a sancocho, which means a 
thick soup of meat and many vegetables. That 
is all many ever eat. The earthen olla, or 
kettle, is set upon three stones on the ground, 
over charcoal, and there all squat around and 
dish out into their totumas, or gourd dishes, 
with gourd spoons what most appeals to them. 
Could I be first I might enjoy the scramble, but 
after seeing it one looses the desire to share 
in the joys of eating thus. Yesterday our two 
Indians joined the family in a big circle and 
had a grand feast. 


We spread a table cloth of great banana 
leaves on the ground and ate as I love to do, 
on big almendro leaves, which make fine plates, 
being almost as wide as a typing sheet and 
longer. Most of our school paseos take these 
plates and it certainly is enjoyed by all. Of 
course, one must count on the family animals 
attending the meal in such places, dogs, cats, 
chickens, parrots. I made the acquaintance of 
the dearest baby burro, who came up behind 
me and begged. He had the first treat of his 
life, for I gave him a stick of candy. After his 
first surprise he devoured it. That was a won- 
derful meal, for besides the simple meat, salad 
and bread and cheese, the girls had access to 
any fruits they chose and certainly did not 
hesitate to accept. 

Last week I visited the “Regién Bananera” 
of the United Fruit Company, or as we say 
here “de la Unite” where we saw millions of 
bananas in wonderful systematic cultivation, 
such as americanos del Norte would have. 
Yesterday we again saw bananas just growing, 
like Topsy, in lovely, artistic profusion, almost 
a jungle of bananas, but as some one remarked, 
they were a sample of the lack of North Ameri- 
can genius. But what a profusion of tall, slen- 
der cocoanut trees and great, broad, green 
mango trees! The girls ate till heart and 
stomach were content. To me a great mange 
tree is the glory of the tropics. Great clusters 
of yellow shiny fruit amid the bronze of the 
new leaves and the shiny green of the old is 4 
picture worthy an artist’s brush. The great 
spreading trees made a dense shade as we 
rambled by Indian paths across the island, with 
here and there a clearing of grass for the hum- 
ble burro, and a patch of yucca (the potato of 
the northern countries) for the master’s family. 
Our host, Don Rafael, led us to a pile of cocoa- 
nuts, where amid squeals of delight, each girl 
was given one to drink, after the Indians had 
chopped the end off with their powerful 
machetes. Down here we drink the milk be 
fore the meat has set. In those where the meat 


was appearing, the deft Indians placed a sliver 
of the shell, so that we could scrape the inside. 
These were not small, round, rough nuts, such 
as one buys at home, but those same nuts 
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with pounds of fibre still within the sleek green 
covering. Had the foliage of the mangoes not 
peen so dense I would love to have had a pic- 
ture ef a girl drinking from a nut larger than 
her own head. 

This island was a veritable paradise for birds 
of every hue and plants of many colors. We 
found a small pineapple garden, where I 
saw the pale blue flowers for the first 
time, still clinging to the divisions of the tiny 
fruit. At the upper end of the island we 
watched the swirl and the whirl of the water 
as its tremendous force was divided into two 
currents by this little piece of land. Tree 
trunks, patches of water lilies and small islands 
of green grass ran swiftly past on their mad 
rush to the sea. 

Plans were on foot for the return trip by 
three-thirty, much to the sorrow of those who 
were spell-bound by the lure of the tropical 
afternoon, when the sun begins to soften its 
rays. We were soon merrily rowing down 
stream. I say rowing, for we went out into the 
midstream current, and the folk songs of the 
girls gave zest and joy to the work of the 
Indians, even tho a heavy breeze somewhat re- 
tarded us. Five boats, each with the quaint 
square sail of the canoe, crossed our path and 
were soon lost on the other side of the island. 
Later a large stern-wheeler slowly passed on its 
laborious trip up-stream, leaving in its wake 
great swells, which quieted the girls for awhile, 
as the boat really did rock. 

Five-thirty found us again landing in Sole- 
dad, where the “chiva’ was patiently waiting. 
It was a sight to see the girls pile in, each 
with a towel or some article of discarded cloth- 
ing full of mangoes and dragging a big cocoa- 
nut along for future reference. The problem 
was to store all this cargo away in the “chiva,” 
but at last the impossible was accomplished 
and a mussy, tired lot of girls, but with traits 
that one cannot but love, always happy and 
merry, were homeward-bound thru those lovely 
country roads which surround this city in the 
rainy season. It had been a trip of one long 
delight, from daylight, when they awoke, till 
dark. The trip started by killing a real snake 
and ended by seeing a tiny alligator in the 
channel. We had passed one of his myriads 
of cousins a few minutes before, resting on a 
floating log in the river. So to us americanos 
del Norte it had been original as well as de- 
lightful. 

W. Qurinsy, Directora, 
Colegio Americano para Senoritas. 
Barranquilla, 
volombia, S. A. 


The New-Type Achievement Tests 


BOUT a year ago there appeared in these 
A columns an article entitled “The Essen- 
tials of a Standardized Test.” I am now 

more than ever convinced that the administer- 
ing of such a test in all the high schools of our 
M. L. A. district would be a worth-while ex- 
periment. It would reveal some of our present 
defects, promote unity of effort, raise our stand- 


ards of achievement, improve our technique, and 
enhance the importance of modern language 
study, not to mention a quickening of our esprit 
de corps as members of a worthy profession. 

Allow me to quote somewhat at length the 
remarks of Mr. Philip Hayden, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Columbia University, made at the 
meeting ot the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish held in that university last De- 
cember: “I used to think that the lot of the 
modern language teacher was particularly un- 
fortunate because the result obtained seemed 
to fall far short of the hope and expectation 
of the teacher. It was always difficult and very 
saddening to reflect that you could not tell 
whether your hopes were too high or the 
achievement of the pupil too low, or both, and 
to what degree, so that remarks about method 
and technique, and introduction of new proces- 
ses, etc., were experimental and a little bit 
vague. The idea of examinations of a standard 
type and set by a distant and neutral board 
seemed likely not to fit the particular work 
that we had been doing in our classes, and it 
seemed that the reading of examination papers 
called for personal discretion and careful weigh- 
ing. 

“But I am now convinced that the new-type 
examination in its present development, and in 
the development which it is likely to take, will 
give the teacher the chance to find out what 
his pupils know in comparison with what they 
ought to know at a given stage of advance- 
ment and with what the average students have 
been able to learn and assimilate.” 


There lies before me a book of 340 pages, 
published by the Macmillan Company, the title 
of which is: “New York Experiments with New 
Type Modern Language Tests,” and which in- 
cludes a survey of Modern Language Achieve- 
ment in the Junior High Schools of New York 
City, June, 1925; The Regents Experiment of 
June, 1925, with new-type tests in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Physics; and a second sur- 
vey of Modern Language Achievement in the 
Junior high schools of New York City, June, 
1926.” The author is Ben D. Wood, director of 
the Bureau of Collegiate Educational Research 
at Columbia College. In this book are repro- 
duced, with their accompanying tables of com- 
putations what have come to be known as “The 
Columbia Tests” for modern languages, for both 
junior and senior high schools. Some of our 
own members have used these tests and are 
working out correlations in order to give orien- 
tation to their procedure in modern language 
teaching. The “Alpha” tests, prepared by the 
Modern Language Study and sponsored by the 
American Council of Education, are of the same 
type, but with this difference, that the results 
are based on experimental examinations ad- 
ministered in widely separated sections of the 
United States and to a much larger number of 
pupils. Similar and equally valuable tests of 
the same type have been prepared for Spanish 
students by Professor Espinosa and are pub- 
lished by the Stanford Press. 


But some one may ask: Why attempt the 
experiment? There are many who are skep- 
tical, as was Dr. Hayden. The new-type test 
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is a violent departure from the old way. But 
let us hold in mind that the use of this new 
test does not necessarily do away with the 
regular tests on the particular units of in- 
struction given during the semester. The pu- 
pil’s grade is not determined by his achieve- 
ment in the new-type test just as it is not de- 
termined by his I.Q. in the intelligence test. 
What is being tested is not the individual pupil 
but the class as a whole, and perhaps not only 
the class but the teacher. This is an experi- 
ment in self-examination and self-rating. It is 
also a test of the schedule of study and of the 
rate of progress outlined for the semester. The 
plan we have had in mind is to give the test to 
pupils in all schools at a given stage of ad- 
vancement so that the scores made by each 
class can be compared with the scores of other 
classes in the same school and in other schools 
and also compared with the norm established 
by the Modern Foreign Language Study for 
the whole country. 


Are the returns from such a test reliable? 
Dr. Wood has worked this out very completely. 
By reliability of a test is meant the degree of 
its consistency, or of its self-agreement in 
measuring the same facts or series of facts 
two or more times. This is determined by giv- 
ing two equivalent examinations of the given 
form to the same students and then calculat- 
ing the correlation between the scores, taking 
into account a certain percentage of possible 
errors. He calculates the difference in reli- 
ability between the old and the new type as 
a ratio of about two to one in favor of the new- 
type test. 


How about the validity of the new-type test? 
Do these new-type tests measure real modern 
language achievement as well or better than 
the old-type tests? Dr. Wood tried this out also 
very carefully by administering to the same 
groups of students both the old-type Regents 
Examination tests and the new-type tests, each 
lasting 90 minutes, and then made a comparison 
of the results. There were 20,000 papers in 
French, 2,000 in German, 8,000 in Spanish, and 
14,000 in Physics. The validity of the tests 
appeared to increase in measure as they were 
given successively to second, third and fourth 
year pupils. A similar high degree of validity 
was established by a computed correlation be- 
tween the achievements reached in vocabulary, 
reading, and grammar tests. 


Will not the differences in teaching conditions 
between small and large schools, differences in 
environment and in administration, etc., cause 
such a marked difference in the ratings of the 
schools that a comparison between them would 
be useless, if not odious? There is undoubtedly 
a serious lack of homogeneity in conditions that 
will cause unevenness in achievement, but that 
is also true of classes in the same school and 
under the same instructor, so it should be un- 
derstood from the start that the findings of such 
a series of examinations administered at the 
same time in a large number of schools is not 
going to be the last word on the subject. What 
we should look forward to is a series of tests, 
once or twice a year, for several years in the 
expectation that we shall work toward a homo- 


geneity not possible at the first. But it woul 
be a move upward and result in just what we 
are all aiming at, greater efficiency in method 
without hindering the individual genius of any 
teacher in the developing of his or her original. 
ity and initiative to the highest degree. 

Can teachers administer these tests in their 
own schools so that the score will be accurate 
and reliable? The particular advantage of the 
new-type test is that they are “objective,” that 
is, each pupil’s paper is graded by the same key 
and there is only one correct answer to each 
unit in the test. The total score therefore is 
a matter of simple addition and the median 
of the class is determined by an equally simple 
process. It is the study of these averages by 
teachers and departments that is going to arouse 
attention and determine the direction in which 
we shall carry on our investigations, make our 
adjustments, and plan our advance program. 


C. Scorr WILLIAMs, 
Hollywood High School, Los Angeles. 


Shall I Spend the Summer in Spain? 


TRIP to Spain! I suppose most teachers 
A of Spanish in the United States at one 

time or another have meditated upon such 
a trip. The meditations of some have bom 
fruit and the summer months have seen them 
making pilgrimages over the ancient stamping 
grounds of the Iberians, the Romans, the Visi- 
goths and the Moors. But when the number 
of bold crusaders, who have made summer in- 
vasions into Spain is compared with the total 
number of teachers of Spanish the percentage 
of those who have transformed desire into 
actuality is found to be not very great. Pos 
sibly the reason for this is the inability on the 
part of many to answer satisfactorily several 
questions, which present themselves during their 
meditations. Can I afford the trip? How much 
will it cost? Is it worth while? Is a summer 
vacation sufficient time to visit a whole na 
tion? 

After spending a summer in Spain, I feel 
that I can perhaps answer some of these ques 
tions and my answers may inspire others to 
join the ranks of the invaders. 

The cost of the trip is perhaps the main fac 
tor that keeps many at home. I recently re 
ceived a letter from an enthusiast of Spanish 
in which he asked me: “Can I make the trip 
on a thousand dollars?” My answer is that a 
thousand dollars will easily cover all expenses 
even for people from the Pacific Coast. In fact, 
if a person cares to economize and does not it 
tend to lay in a supply of Toledo jewelry or 
Spanish mantillas or mudéjar inlay work of 
Granada or a hundred and one other articles 
offered by the Spanish merchants, the trip cal 
be made for considerably less. This, of course, 


means that the ocean voyage should be made 
tourist third cabin fashion, which, judging by 
the reaction of several hundred tourists, most 
of them teachers, travelling that way last sum 
mer, is entirely satisfactory. After arriving 02 
the continent a person travelling alone, cal 
economize by buying third class railway tickets. 
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Third class compartments on French trains are 
not generally uncomfortable. The same cannot 
always be said regarding the same class on 
Spanish trains, however, although the interest 
of intimate contact with peasant and poultry 
life of Spain may offset the inconvenience of 
hard, wooden benches. Béilletes kilométricos 
can be bought on arrival in Spain, which re- 
duces railway fares considerably. These ticket 
pooks can be bought in blocks of three thousand 
kilometers or more. A ticket book of three 
thousand kilometers is almost enough to visit 
the most interesting parts of Spain. The cost 
of such a book last summer was about twenty- 
three dollars and about a third higher for sec- 
ond class. Living expenses in Spain are some- 
what higher than in France. One should figure 
on an average of fifteen pesetas a day. The 
peseta last year was worth seventeen cents. 


Is the trip worth while? I should say that 
for one who is teaching Spanish and who in- 
tends to continue to teach Spanish, a visit to 
Spain is almost a necessity. Most professions 
require an initial expense for working materials 
for their profession. The dentist doubtless 
spends much more for instruments to equip his 
office than the cost of a trip to Spain. Admitted 
he receives more for extracting the root of a 
tooth from the jaw of a patient than does an 
instructor of Spanish for extracting the root 
of a verb from the same part of a student’s 
anatomy, but provided with the memory of a 
pilgrimage to Spain, the instructor can make 
the extractions perhaps painlessly. Increased 
enthusiasm for Spanish, personal contacts with 
Spanish customs, an intimate knowledge of 
Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, Salamanca, Cérdoba, 
Sevilla, Granada and other entrancing land- 
marks of Spain, these are assets, which it is 
hard to evaluate in pesetas and perras chicas, 
but I believe that all who have made the trip 
would be unwilling to swap what they have 
received for the pesetas expended. 


Is a summer vacation a sufficiently long time 
to visit Spain adequately? It must be remem- 
bered that the whole of Spain is smaller than 
the State of California. One can travel from 
San Sebastian in the North of Granada in the 
South in a couple of days, even in the compara- 
tively slow trains of Spain. A couple of days 
is sufficient in many of the cities to see the 
“sights” and in other places a day’s visit will 
give a fairly good idea of the landmarks of 
interest. Of course, if one cares to become in- 
timately acquainted with all of Spain one should 
transfer one’s permanent address to the land 
of the Cid. Even if one spends four weeks in 
Madrid attending the “Curso de Verano,” there 
still is time to spend several days each in Se- 
villa, Granada, Salamanca, Barcelona, Valencia 
and a few of the other larger centers and from 
Madrid as a center of radiation many interest- 
ing day-trips can be made to places of great 


interest, El Escorial, Toledo, Segovia Avila, for 
instance. 


In many ways travelling with a group of per- 
sonally conducted students over a fixed route 
has its advantages. These groups generally 
spend four weeks of the summer in Madrid at- 
tending the Curso de Verano, which is well 


worth while. Moreover, the conductors of these 
groups generally arrange visits for the groups 
to many of the national monuments, such as 
the Royal Palace in Madrid, whose access for 
an unattached traveller is at times difficult. I 
would advise this method of visiting Spain 
especially to the daughters of Eve, as the soli- 
tary travellera (feminine ending) may en- 
counter many inconveniences in making rail- 
way connections “a eso de las dos de la manana” 
and in ferreting out reliable hotels “sin chin- 
ches.” 
L. C. Newsy. 

State Teachers’ College, San Jose. 


Famous Kluge Library Bought 
by U. C. L. A. 


NE of Europe’s most famous and valuable 
O libraries, from the standpoint of the stu- 

dent of language, has been purchased for 
the University of California at Los Angeles. It 
is the Friedrich Kluge library of 11,000 volumes 
now reposing at the home of the late Professor 
Kluge in Freiburg in Baden, Germany, where 
it was painstakingly assembled by the German 
scholar throughout the sixty-nine years of his 
life. 

The university is obtaining this collection 
through the generosity of William G. Kerck- 
hoff of the Southern California Gas Company, 
who, when apprised of the opportunity extended 
U. C. L. A., contributed the money necessary 
to purchase the library and bring it to Los 
Angeles. 

Friedrich Kluge, born at Cologne in 1856, 
was one of Germany’s eminent linguistic schol- 
ars and his name is internationally famous 
as a philologian and student of the origin and 
development of languages. It is in this branch 
of letters that the Kluge library furnishes tre- 
mendous illumination. 

Kluge became associated with the faculty of 
the University at Freiburg in 1893 and re- 
mained there until his death in 1925. He was 
noted for his published works pertaining to 
all the Germanic languages, including Gothic, 
old and modern German, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Dutch, and many Germanic dialects. His most 
important work is his Etymological Dictionary 
of the German language, now in its tenth edi- 
tion, and known to students of language 
throughout the world. 

The library, including 8000 bound and 3000 
unbound volumes, according to Kluge’s will, was 
not to be disposed of except in its entirety. 
Among the outstanding works included in the 
collection are hundreds which could not now 
be replaced. 

There are 400 volumes of dictionaries and 
glossaries, 500 volumes dealing with dialects, 
100 volumes treating of student slang, 150 vol- 
umes on secret languages and codes of secret so- 
cieties, 80 volumes on sailors’ dialects, 200 
books dealing with Goethe and Schiller, 150 on 
folk lore including twenty-two devoted solely 
to the legends and lore pertaining to Goethe’s 
“Faust,” 300 volumes on the history of the 
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English language, 200 volumes on Finnish phi- 
lology, 500 volumes of learned periodicals and 
dissertations, and 600 volumes containing re- 
ports of various learned societies or academies. 

The acquisition of this library will make 
U. C. L. A. a mecca for scholars interested in 
the history and development of language. After 
it is catalogued and packed it will be brought 
to Los Angeles and installed as part of the uni- 
versity library at Westwood. 

“The acquisition of this library gives U. C. 
L. A. as good an equipment for research in the 
field of Germanic philology as any in the coun- 
try,” said Dr. Ernest C. Moore, director of the 
university, in commenting on the library. 


F. H. Rernscu. 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


International Student Exchange 


ANY years of residence in foreign coun- 
M tries long ago convinced the writer that 

one of the most potent means for elimi- 
nating international prejudice and misunder- 
standing, and at the same time for promoting 
good will and mutual benefits is the interpene- 
tration of different nationalities by representa- 
tive and intelligent persons of distinct and some- 
times even antagonistic points of view. 

To accomplish this end there must be a mu- 
tual reaction both as to language and personal 
contacts in social life. 

About a year ago at a meeting of the South- 
ern California Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi, the 
national Spanish honor society, it was proposed 
that we aim, as one of our objectives, at the 
establishment of a student interchange, the ideal 
of which would be an exchange with each 
Spanish-speaking country. 

While we realized that this was a somewhat 
pretentious program, a strong committee set to 
work immediately to gather data and to com- 
municate with the leading universities of these 
countries to ascertain whether they would co- 
operate with us. The responses have been so 
spontaneous and cordial that we felt that every 
effort should be directed to the realization of 
our plan. 

In almost every instance the correspondence 
has revealed a willingness to meet if not to go 
beyond what we were prepared to offer. 

The authorities of the University of South- 
ern California generously agreed to grant to 
such exchanges free tuition and other facilities 
and the local Chapter of Sigma Delta Pi has 
undertaken to make the expenses of transpor- 
tation and maintenance as light as possible, 
securing wherever we can the co-operation of 
transportation companies, and securing either 
admission to the homes in the country so that 
there may be the best opportunity for mutual 
acquaintance, or otherwise aiming to accomplish 
this end. 

At a meeting of the Chapter several months 
ago the guests of the day were Sr. Lic. Salvador 
Mendoza, a representative of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico and his accomplished wife 
on the eve of their departure for Mexico. Our 


plan was explained to them and they both took 
it up most enthusiastically. 

We had already received a very cordial reply 
from the authorities of the National University 
in charge of University Interchange, and Sr, 
Mendoza on his arrival in Mexico took the op 
portunity to discuss the matter both with Presi. 
dent Calles and with the officers of the Univer. 
sity with the concrete and gratifying result that 
they immediately authorized a student inter. 
change with our society up to twenty-five free 
scholarships; the assurance of a probable 50 
per cent rate on the transportation, and as. 
sistance in housing accommodations for our 
representatives so as to secure the best results, 


As a further outcome of this movement plans 
are under way looking to a much more exten- 
sive provision for the teachers of the Mexican 
schools to visit and study in special courses to 
be provided for them. 


We believe that the cause of mutual good will 
and interchange of ideas, which cannot but 
lead to a better understanding of each other 
and the carrying back of a truer conception of 
each other’s view point, will be effectively ad- 
vanced; and this at the most vital point, name- 
iy, among the most influential and best educated 
elements or these countries. 


F. Rice. 
University of Southern California. 


A Thousand Volumes Donated 


The University of Southern California Library 
has been enriched to the extent of a thousand 
volumes. The collection was made possible by 
the munificence of M. Lucien N. Brunswig, presi- 
dent of the Brunswig Drug Company of Los 
Angeles. This notable addition to the univer- 
sity book stacks will constitute the nuceleus 
for the research library of French literature 
and language. The volumes are all standard 
French authors, largely of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Among the novelists are Paul et Victor 
Marguerite, Flaubert, Hugo and among the 
dramatists, Dumas, fils; among the critics, 
Sainte-Beuve, Sarcey and Renan. The gift in- 
cludes complete works of Hugo and Flaubert. 


This benefaction, according to Professor Rid- 
dle, brings closer to realization the university’s 
plan to offer advanced courses, looking towards 
the doctorate in the French department. 


Mr. Brunswig has long been a prominent 
patron of the university, having given largely 
toward the pharmacy building fund. He is 
president of the Los Angeles Alliance Frangaise. 


A correspondence course in Esperanto, sup- 
plemented by radio talks, is given by the gel- 
eral extension division of the University of 
Minnesota. It may be taken individually or in 
study groups. In 1926 a radio elementary 


course in Esperanto was given to 2,000 per- 
In an advanced course 500 enrolled. 
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The Regular Spring Meeting of the 
Modern Language Association 


The regular spring meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California 
will be held on Saturday, April 28th, at the 
Junior College at Compton. The section con- 
ferences will be in the morning, beginning at 
9:15 and will have up for discussion, respec- 
tively, “WHY TEACH FRENCH, GERMAN 
AND SPANISH?” 


Election of officers will follow each section 
meeting. 


Luncheon will follow at 12:15. Reservations 
should be sent to Mr. Alonzo Forbush, Secre- 
tary, Garfield High School, Belvedere Gardens, 
by Wednesday, April 25th. 


The Joint General Session will be at 1:30 and 
Baron Paul d’Estournelles de Constant (son and 
name-sake of the late eminent diplomatist as- 
sociated with the European Bureau of Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace), professor 
of French at Scripps College, will be the 
speaker. 


The Hollywood Community Players will also 
present a one-act play. 


Members are cordially urged to attend and to 
bring their friends. 


Spring Meeting of the M. L. A. of Cen- 
tral and Northern California 


The following program is announced for Sat- 
urday, April 14th, to take place at 2 p.m. in 
Wheeler Hall, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 


(1.) THE TEACHING OF MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES IN FRANCE, Professor E. C. 
Hills, University of California. 


2. ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION OF IM- 
PORTANT PROBLEMS IN THE MOD- 
ERN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS, Mrs. Belle Bickford, 
University High School, Oakland. 


3. DISCUSSION OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF A PROPOSED PACIFIC COAST FED- 
ERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATIONS, Professor William A. 
Cooper, Stanford University. 


Teachers’ College, San José, L. C. Newsy, Sec’y. 


PACIFIC COAST TO HAVE AN “INTERNA- 
TIONAL HOUSE.” An “International House,” 
similar to that in New York, will be built at 
the University of California, Berkeley. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has donated $1,750,000 for 
it. Individual rooms will be provided for nearly 
500 students, about two-thirds of whom are ex- 
pected to be from other countries, and about 
one-third to be Americans. A part of the build- 
ing will be reserved for women. The plans in- 
clude social halls, dining rooms, and commit- 


tee rooms, to facilitate the intermingling of 
students of different nationalities. Permanent 
friendships are expected to result, which will 
have a strong influence for international peace. 


FRENCH ARE TREATING GERMANS 
WITH CONSIDERATION. Instruction in Ger- 
man of children in elementary schools of Al- 
sace and Lorraine is given earlier, commenc- 
ing this year, if they have advanced sufficiently 
in the reading of French. Heretofore study 
of German has been delayed until the third 
year. It may now be taken up in the second 
term of the second year, according to recent 
announcement of the new rector of the Acad- 
emy of Strassburg. The purpose is to make 
education bilingual in the Provinces, although 
French must come first in order of importance. 
On request of parents the catechism will be 
taught in German from the very beginning to 
assure ability of the children to read in that 
= from their earliest years.—School 

ife. 


AN INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY SCHOOL 
IN PARIS. Ecole de Bibliothécaires, the Paris 
Library School, since its establishment in 1923, 
has trained 164 men and women of 19 nation- 
alities. Enrollment of 20 additional students 
for the session 1927-28 brings the number of 
nationalities to 23. Graduates are holding posi- 
tions of responsibility in many countries. The 
school owes its inception to activities of the 
American Committee for Devastated France, 
which in its work of reconstruction established 
five small public libraries. This resulted in the 
organization later by the American Library As- 
sociation of a six weeks’ course for training 
librarians. Although the instruction of the 
school is in French by a faculty drawn princi- 
pally from the United States and France, yet 
12 countries have been represented in the 
teachers and lecturers. 


PROMOTES STUDY OF GAELIC AND 
GREEK. To develop latent talent for Gaelic 
among Highland pupils in schools of Inverness 
County, Scotland, a scholarship of 50 pounds a 
year was offered last year by the Highland 
Trust. Of six candidates who recently qualified, 
one was a girl who won the award. In addi- 
tion, a fund of 80 pounds has been voted by 
the Trust toward the maintenance of the study 
of Gaelic and Greek in secondary schools of 
the county. At present 323 students are en- 
rolled in Gaelic and 45 in Greek classes.—Schoot 
Life. 


By decree recently issued by the Portuguese 
Ministry of Public Instruction, the “Escola de 
D. Nuno Alvares Pereira,” in Rio de Janeiro, 
and the “Escola Portuguesa do Ateneu,” in Fall 
River, Mass., are to be considered as primary 
official schools of the Portuguese Republic, and 
the diplomas issued by them will have the same 
value as those issued by the official primary 
schools of the metropolis. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


California 


Summer Quarter, 1928 


June 21-Sept. 1—Academic Quarter 
June 21-Aug. 3—Six Weeks Term 


A strong program of courses is offered in 
the School of Letters for advanced students 
who are working toward degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy in modern 
languages. Library contains adequate ma- 
terial for graduate work in Literature and 
Philology. 


Faculty is composed of members of the 
University staff and visiting professors from 
leading American and European universities. 


Special dining room, with native French 
and Spanish teachers in charge, for students 
who wish practice in speaking the languages. 


Lectures, concerts and excursions through- 
out the quarter. 


Announcement of courses and other in- 
formation sent upon application to: 


Director of Summer Quarter 


Room 173, Administration Bldg., 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Rand McNally 
& Company 


Stocks of 


Foreign Language Maps 


always on hand 


Let us mount your 
display material 


Se 


R. A. McNally 


Agent 


125 East Sixth Street Los Angeles 


149 New Montgomery Street 


Consult Our Catalog When You 
Need Reading Texts in 


Spanish, French and German. 


Write Us for Samples 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM when answering advertisements 
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